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“Indispensable” * 


The Library Quarterly 
The New York Times 
Publishers’ Weekly 
Los Angeles Times 
Isis, etc., etc., etc. 





* The reason so many people find the authors from the earliest years to 1900, 
C.B.E.L. indispensable is that it is if they still possess some literary in- 
so useful. Its 3300 pages record the terest. It will be used in libraries for 
authors, titles and editions of all the next 100 years. A fully descriptive 


writings in book form by British circular will be sent on request. 
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The FOURTH EDITION 


Now supplants the third edition of the 


Catalog of Reprints in Series: 
1943 


The “1943” in the title remains unchanged because a new publi- 
cation schedule calls for an annual main volume every fall (when 
major publishing plans are completed) and a supplement in the 
spring (for spring and summer lists). The Fourth Edition includes 
all reprints in series up to November 1943. Data in the earlier 
edition ended with November 1942. Because of war conditions the 
intervening twelve months show abnormal changes. 


The third edition was oversubscribed and has been out of print for 
several months. The print run of the Fourth Edition was increased, 
BUT the sooner your order is placed the more certain you are of 
getting the book, AND the sooner you can put it to work saving 
Time and Money— its primary function—for you. 


A high percentage of renewals and a consistently growing circula- 
tion are conclusive proof that the Catalog is saving Time and Money 
for subscribers. It must. The Catalog is compiled for those careful 
buyers who wish to exhaust the possibilities of the reprint market 
before placing an order. 


The Catalog instantly discloses the thousands of reprints available 
under eighty-seven imprints of thirty-four publishers. The author 
entry lists all reprints available for a given title. A book may be 
located by author, title, publisher or name of series and full buying 
information is given, price, publisher, size, binding, illustrator 
(juveniles) editors, compilers, etc. The Catalog of Reprints is 
EIGHT-SEVEN Catalogs cumulated in TWO alphabets between 
cloth covers. 


No change in price. $3.50 for the main volume including 
the supplement which will be mailed in the spring. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue N.Y. 52, N.Y. 
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Two New Aids for 
LIBRARIANS 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1937-1941 


Edited by Marion Horton. A new volume in the A.L.A. Catalog series. 
4,000 selected titles which represent the cream of the books published 
during the 5-year period covered. 


Libraries that want to make sure their collections include significant recent 
books of permanent value will use the new volume to check their holdings. 
Concise annotations permit interpretation according to local needs, and 
the classified arrangement helps in discovering subject gaps in a library 
collection. Dewey numbers, subject headings, and L. C. card numbers 
help in cataloging, and prices and publishers make ordering easy. Author, 
title, and subject index. 


December 31, 1943 314 p. Cloth $6 


Public Library Finance 
and Accounting. By Edward A. Wight. 


A practical manual for all library administrators. Shows how, by good 
financial reporting and by forceful budget requests, financial support can 
be increased. Indicates methods for making financial apparatus more 
efficient, more significant, and more productive of results. By making 
questions of tax support and library income clear, the book helps librarians 
in their presentation of appeals to trustees, citizens, and officials. Budget 
machinery, financial reporting, and long-term planning are treated with 
clarity and imagination. The final section, devoted to library accounting 
methods, makes the book an all-around handbook for both the library 
director and the finance officer. Adapted to small libraries as well as 
large. 


December 17, 1943 140 p. Cloth, $2.75 


oA 


American Library Association * Chicago 
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British Oracles and Mirrors 


LS ery FOOT, thirty-year-old editor of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London Evening Stand- 
ard, wrote a book called The Trial of Mussolini, 
published in October. It is the report of an im- 
aginary trial of the Italian war criminal in Lon- 
don—before twelve British jurors. But into its 
pages Mr. Foot worked scores of startling and 
embarrassing declarations, all of which are un- 
raveled as the public figures, authors of these 
declarations, take the stand as witnesses. Many 
of them are influential leaders in the execution of 
immediate war policy. Emil Ludwig, too, is called 
in for testimony and his earlier and unfortunate 
convictions are in full review. The book brought 
young Foot high praise as an intrepid and dra- 
matically accurate writer, but it has cost him the 
editorship of the Standard. And legally he has no 
come-back, for he violated an agreement to re- 
frain from publishing the book without Beaver- 
brook’s consent. In fact, he was in the end given 
the choice of retaining his post with the paper— 
and setting aside similar assays—or resigning. He 
preferred to resign. 

Another piece of news from England involving 
a “noted British editor’ has a somewhat different 
ring. The Chicago Tribune caught up, some time 
ago, a remark of one Cecil Brooks on Churchill's 
potential influence in the next presidential elec- 
tion, and in citing it referred to the commentator 
as a “noted British editor.” Brooks, it has since 
been disclosed, is a small-scale agent who peddles 
journalists’ articles through a syndicating service 
and whose opinions bear about as much weight as 
“any salesman vending hosiery, pipecleaners, or 
horsefeathers.”” 

I. A. Richards, originator, with C. K. Ogden, 
of Basic English, delivered a fifteen-minute ad- 
dress at the recent New York Herald Tribune 
Forum and confined his choice of words to the 
850 belonging to the vocabulary of the simplified 
language. It was not devised, he said, to replace 
any mother tongue, but merely to provide a com- 
mon language which will be heartily indispen- 
sable to the postwar world—for scientific and 
technical advances hastened by the war have anni- 
hilated distances. He had, he added, taught Basic 
English to a number of Chinese flyers at Luke 
Field, Arizona. And in four weeks they had 
learned enough to understand the messages com- 
ing to them from central stations. 


George Bernard Shaw lately reports that the 
feminist movement in England has now so far 
over-shot its mark that “it is men who are handi- 
capped now ...men are er afraid of 
women, not without reason.” & % Hayden 
Church, American newspaperman who has lived 
in England for more than forty years, revealed 
only recently that about ten years ago he outlined 
a plan for the formation of a “Shaw society’ for 
the study of the sage and his works. Soon after 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


the announcement was made, into the mails went 
one of Shaw’s famous penny postals. At the top 
of the card were the words “with Bernard Shaw's 
compliments.” Beneath this, in a wizened scrawl! 
he had written a line and then rubbed it out. 
With a fresh start he had printed in large letters 
the word damn, and returning to a small script, 
he continued, “your Shaw society: Life is hard 
enough for me without that.” 

J. B. Priestley contends that “never in British 
history have the ordinary people of Britain so 
suddenly and completely fallen in love as they have 
with the Russian people in this war.” & 
P. G. Wodehouse, who has been officially scorched 
for loaning his services to the enemy propaganda 
machine, is reported, via Stockholm, to have gone 
to Paris, where he is “playing a prominent role in 
social life.” 

The London Sunday Chronicle on November 28 
reported a code of taboos adopted by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation network, among which 
was a ban of the American southern accent “‘ex- 
cept in minstrel show programs.” Just why the 
restrictions appeared at that time the writer of the 
London dispatch could not discover—for there has 
been, as he put it, no “recent criticism of the 
B.B.C. except for the chronic complaint that its 
programs are dull.” 


Front-Line Reporters 


Richard Tregaskis, INS correspondent in Italy 
and author of Guadalcanal Diary, was hit by a 
shell fragment and may, it has been later reported, 
suffer a partial paralysis. The fragment is said 
to have penetrated his brain almost two inches. 
& 3% & Michael Chinigo, another INS corre- 
spondent has been awarded the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action in Sicily. He landed with the 
first group of assault troops in Sicily on July 10 
and moved on, with advance groups under - 
enemy fire, to Palermo and Messina. %& J 
John H. Thompson, correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, was decorated with the Purple Heart for 
an injury suffered when he jumped with Ameri- 
can parachute troops near Vittoria in Sicily on 
July 9. 

Critics of Many Colors 


Howard Barnes, drama and motion-picture critic 
of the New York Herald Tribune, was elected 
president of the Drama Critics’ Circle. The ballot- 
ing for officers took place following a unanimous 
vote to continue the group despite the recent 
resignation of four prominent critics, and the 
rumored resignation of two others. They agreed 
to make the annual play award on the basis of a 
simple majority on a single ballot; and if a 
majority cannot after this method agree, no prize 
will be given (the old standard called for three- 
quarters majority and voting continued until a 
choice was made or the group voted to adjourn). 


(Continued on page 358) 
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BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS 


To meet the Greatest Demands for Craft 
Books in Modern Publishing History—the 
Most Complete List of Books in the Field! 
The Titles Described Here Represent only 
One Third of Our Extensive Books on the 


Crafts Library: 


Applied Leathercraft, Groneman 

New, step-by-step, American-style coverage 
of Boy Scout accessories, besides handbags, 
wallets, key rings, etc., with complete photo- 
graphic displays of materials and procedures. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Fine Willow Basketry, Knock 

Attractive designs, illustrations, and direc- 
tions for making dainty baskets from willow. 
Modern, pictorial. Cloth, $1.25. 


Pottery in the Making, Lunn 

One of the best for designing, forming, and 
baking pottery. Beautifully illustrated in de- 
tail. Cloth, $2.75. 


The Making of Soft Toys, Edimann 


Soft, fluffy animal and bird toys to make for 
small children. Full-size patterns. One of the 
famous Dryad-Handicrafts toymaking books. 
Paper, $1.25. 


Action Toys, Petersen 

Instructions for making toys that move, es- 
pecially attractive, easy to make. Clever illus- 
trations. Paper, 75 cents. 


Wooden Toymaking, Horton 

Stimulating, creative ideas for children. Fin- 
ished toys are sturdy, colorful, warmly satis- 
fying to maker. Hardboard binding 2.25. 


Simple Weaving, Mochrie and Gobey 

Various simple types of loom weaving ex- 
plained for young beginners. Pattern weaving 
fully treated. Paper, $1.60. 


The Weaver’s Craft, Simpson and Weir 

Comprehensive treatment, from the simplest 
raffia weaving through foot-power loom weav- 
ing. Many attractive, sensitive illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00. 


The Binding of Books, Perry and Baab 

All processes for making equipment from 
common materials and for binding and repair- 
ing every kind of book or folder. Modern. 
Cloth, $2.25. 


Block Printing Craft, Perry 

Covers with unusual clarity and _ interest 
every practical detail of wood and linoleum 
block printing. Exceptionally rich source on 
colorwork. Cloth, $3.50. 








Coloured Paper Work, Roseaman 

One of several delightful books on cutting 
and designing posters, pictures, medallions, 
ete., from coloured papers. Paper, 95 cents. 
Art Metalwork, Payne 

Complete details for making a large number 
of exquisitely designed art objects. For the 
beginner. Cloth, $3.00. 
Chip Carving, Moore 

An ancient, lovely craft explained for the 
beginner. Includes designs for twenty small, 
beautifully styled objeets: Paper, $1.00. 
Woodwork for Fun, LaBerge 

Fine treatment of Boy-Scout-emblem carv- 
ing, making of boats, scooters, airplanes, bows 
and arrows, etc. Cloth, $2.25. 
Hand Puppets and String Puppets, Lan- 
chester 

Ideal coverage of the simpler types of pup- 
pets and problems of making and operating a 
puppet stage. Cloth, $1.25. 
Industrial Arts Design, Varnum 

Practical guide and source for ideas’ on the 
designing of articles in wood, clay, and metal, 
including art metalwork. Cloth, large volume, 
$4.00. 
Handbook of Colour, Judson 

Adaptation of the modern Ostwald color sys- 
tem to practical uses. Cloth, $2.50. 
A Book of Little Crafts, Powers 

A new, delightful treatment of 40 child-craft 
‘“‘experiments,’’ with projects in color, sound, 
design, shaping, and staging. Cloth, $2.50. 


The Dryad Collections 


Decorative Handicrafts 

Almost limitless ideas in novelty decoration, 
tooling, cross-stitch, stenciling, toymaking, etc. 
Fresh, modern. Cloth, $3.85. 
Useful Handicrafts 

Weaving, seat making, quilting, soft-leathe1 
work, and many, many others. Full working 
plans and other illustrations. Cloth, $3.85. 
Handicrafts for Children 

Cut paper work, stick printing, painting, 
plastics work, papier maché construction, etc. 
Some illustrations in full color. Cloth, $3.85. 


Have you received our complete list of craft books? 
If not, write for the circular Books ON THE CRAFTS 


Publications of ‘THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS Peoria 3, Ill. 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES, which usually appears here, will be found on the back 
page of ‘Readers’ Choice of Best Books,’ which is Part Two of the Bulletin. 








(Continued from page 356) 

& % & Clarence K. Streit, author of Union 
Now, has been re-elected president of Federal 
Union, Inc. The organization ended its third na- 
tional convention (in Peoria, Illinois) with the 
. preparation of a program to “educate the public 
more rapidly in Federal Union principles.” 
& S & William H. Chamberlin, foreign corre- 
spondent and writer on Russia, appears to be 
worried over the possibility that when Russia's 
war with Germany is ended, Stalin may secure 
for Russia an advantageous bargaining position by 
remaining “on the sidelines and [letting] the 
United States and England carry the brunt of the 
Far Eastern attack.” J 3% & Jesis Hernandez 
Tomas, former Minister of Education and Health 
in the Spanish Republican Government, was re- 
leased, late in November, from the Seattle Immi- 
gration Center and with his family and secretary 
will proceed to Mexico. Most of his time at 
the Center had been given over to polishing the 
manuscript df “What Hitler Did Not Foresee,"’ 
which he intends to publish in Mexico. He will, 
he said, continue to write for the “democratic 
anti-Fascist press, wherever it be... .” 


Biographies of “fourteen gold-star soldiers and 
sailors” of Tarrytown, New York, written by a 
number of prominent authors for special personal 
reasons—a husband, son, or brother in the serv- 
ices—are being issued in book form and presented 
to Nationat War Fund donors. The writers 
include Helen MaclInnes, Faith Baldwin, Sarah 
Lorimer, Fannie Hurst, William Rose Benét, Kay 
Boyle, Kurt Steel, Margaret Widdemer, and John 
Hersey. 


DIED 


OctoBeR 7. Correction: (Marguerite) Radclyffe 
Hall [died on October 7, not October 11.] 


OctToBeR 30. Philip Littell, founding editor of 
the New Republic; at New York City; seventy- 
five. He was born in Brookline, Mass., the grand- 
son of Eliakim Littell, founder of Littell’s Living 
Age. He was an editorial writer for the New 
York Globe, and in 1914 he helped to found the 
New Republic. He retained an editorship there 
for ten years, until illness forced his retirement. 
He was the author of two books: Books and 
Things (a collection of his New Republic col- 
umns) and a novel This Way Out (1928). He 
also wrote the play “Septimus” (1909) and made 
an English version of Molnar’s “Where Ignorance 
Is Bliss” (1913). 


OcToBER 30. Max Reinhardt, stage director; at 
New York City; seventy. He was born at Baden 
bei Vienna on September 9, 1873. From his earli- 
est years he was active in the theater. He founded 
the annual Salzburg Festival in 1920. In 1933 he 
was barred from the German theater by the Nazis 
and he moved to England, where he produced 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, afterward filmed 
in Hollywood. In the United States he was best 
known for his production of “The Miracle’’ in 
1924. “The Eternal Road,” written by Franz 
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Werfel, opened in New York City in 1937 under 
his direction. 


NOVEMBER 1. Mrs. Frank Granger Logan, poet, 
author, and patron of the arts; at Chicago; eighty- 
one. She wrote children’s tales, was a co-founder 
of the American College of Surgeons, and in 1936 
founded the Society for Sanity in Art. 


NOVEMBER 5. Oscar Ameringer, author, pub- 
lisher, and Socialist leader; at Oklahoma City; 
seventy-three. Ameringer was born in Germany in 
1870 and came to the United States in 1886. He 
shortly became a socialist and was the leader of 
that party in Oklahoma for thirty years. His auto- 
biography, If You Don’t Weaken, was published 
in 1940, with a foreword by Carl Sandburg. 


NOVEMBER 8. Dr. J. C. M. Hanson, librarian; at 
Green Bay, Wisc.; seventy-nine. He was born in 
Norway and started working in American libraries 
in 1890 at the Newberry Library (Chicago). He 
had been a modernizer of library systems for more 
than fifty years and had helped to reorganize the 
Library of Congress and the Vatican Library in 
Rome. 


NOVEMBER 13. Horace William Brindley Joseph, 
author and philosopher; at Oxford, England; 
seventy-six. Among his books and essays were An 
Introduction to Logic and Essays in Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy. 


NOVEMBER 14. Horace Green, author, war corre- 
spondent, and publisher; at Great Neck, Long 
Island; fifty-eight. He was war correspondent for 
the New York Evening Post in World War I. 
After the war, he worked for several magazines. 
In 1923 he joined the publishing house of Duf- 
field and Co. (later Duffield and Green) and was 
president from 1926 to 1934 (when the firm 
merged with Dodd, Mead and Co.). Among his 
books were The Life of Calvin Coolidge (1924) 
and General Grant's Last Stand (1936). 


NOVEMBER 16. Zaidee Vosper, editor of A.L.A. 
Booklist; at Chicago; sixty-three. 


NOVEMBER 17. Karl Young, Sterling Professor of 
English at Yale; at New Haven, Conn.; sixty- 
four. He was born in Clinton, Iowa, had taught 
at Yale since 1923, and in 1941 received the 
Gollancz prize of the British Academy. He was 
the author of The Drama of the Medieval Church. 


NOVEMBER 21 (Nazi DNB news agency). Count 
Ernst zu Reventlow, Nazi journalist; at Munich; 
seventy-four. Reventlow, an ex-naval officer, and 
ardent opponent of Great Britain, wrote in 1916 
an anti-British history, The Vampire of the Conti- 
nent, a single copy of which reached the United 
States on a German submarine. The American 
edition was derived from this copy. He was in 
early years a supporter of the Kaiser, but in 1934 
turned wholeheartedly to the Nazi movement. 


(Continued on page 367) 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish- Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1944 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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Hermann 


IX years ago—thanks to George Grosz, the 

artist, and other friends actively conscious of 
Nazi tyranny—Hermann Borchardt and his family 
got safe passage to the United States. He will, of 
course, still lean on a good German word or 
phrase if the English equivalent does not come 
quickly to mind—surely more than justifiable in 
view of the fact that nine and a half months in 
concentration camps left him completely deaf (and 
cost him a finger and twelve teeth). But he has 
one mannerism that is inescapable to a stranger: 
slipping off a piece of English, now and then, as 
glibly as if he had spoken the language all his 
life. I was soon aware of the fact that these ex- 
pressions that come easily are the things that he 
likes to say, the ideas he wants to be identified 
with. And the one that he repeated with perhaps 
the greatest finality was this: “Even the most 
modest nationalism is through and through Sa- 
tanic.”” It is his inability to reconcile himself with 
any form of extremist government that has, obvi- 
ously, driven him away from Europe. At the end 
of this war, he says, there is little likelihood that 
any active conservatism will be left in the Old 
World—unless maybe the remains of a “middle 
way” in Scandinavia. America, he believes, is too 
young to resist, and the effects of the larger wave 
may leave us overrun with a virulent fascism. 


He was born in Berlin on June 14, 1888, son 
of Louis and Lena (Borchardt) Borchardt. His 
father’s forebears had for three centuries been 
natives of Berlin. At the age of six he was sent 
to Wilhelmns Gymnasium (Berlin) and continued 
at the school until 1903. From 1905 to 1907 he 
served a student apprenticeship in agriculture, and 
then came his year's compulsory military service, 
in Alsace-Lorraine. With a return to school he 
began preparation for the so-called ‘final’ ex- 
amination for university entrance. He was a stu- 
dent at the University of Berlin from 1910 to 
1911 and at the University of Greifswald from 
1912 to 1913. With the outbreak of World 
War I he was placed in the medical corps, where 
he remained until 1916. In the year following 
he received his doctor's degree (summa cum 
laude) from the University of Greifswald. 


In 1920 hé began a teaching career that carried 
him from one Berlin college to another over a 
period of thirteen years. Meanwhile he had pub- 
lished a book on philosophy, Philosophische 
Grundbegriffe (1927), and written three plays, 
title of the first of which reads, in his own trans- 
lation, “The Bloody Deeds of Germersheim before 
the Eternal Judge.’” It was an anti-Fascist piece 
and in it none but the dead appear. A mimeo- 
graph copy circulated among stage brokers was 
brought to the attention of the Foreign Office and 
aroused violent disapproval. The second was 
called “Music of the Near Future”—and was “‘al- 
most published.” The third “The Red Document” 
was an anti-Communist play finished in 1929. 


Borchardt left Germany in 1933 and, because 
Wilhelmns Gymnasium had traditionally upheld a 
distinct friendliness with the French, he went to a 
place called Beauchamps, near Paris. While there 
he accepted what happened to be his third invita- 
tion to White Russia. With his wife, Dorothy 
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Borchardt 





HERMAN BORCHARDT 


Redmer Borchardt, and two children, Suzanne and 
Hans, he arrived in Minsk on February 6, 1934; 
and took over his post as professor of methodics 
of foreign languages at a teachers’ college these. 
For two years he enjoyed all those prerogatives 
which (in Russia), he declares, belong, among 
men of average circumstances, exclusively to the 
foreigner. Early in January, 1936, however, he 
was asked to take out citizenship papers. He 
“hesitated.” On: January 22 he was told to leave 
Russia within a matter of hours. He returned to 
Germany, he says, for three reasons: a feeling of 
sheer desperation, bewilderment; an assurance 
that his mother-in-law could temporarily support 
them if need be; and the fact that his brother-in- 
law, a colonel in the German Army, might (he 
thought) protect him against the Gestapo. But 
the colonel had a stubborn skepticism about the 
possible influences of the Russian interlude and 
kept hands off. A few weeks later Borchardt was 
asked to get out of the country within seventy-two 
hours. He refused to go. One Dr. Dieckhoff at 
the Foreign Office intervened. After harrowing 
reversals that continued for five months he was 
arrested (July) and thrown into the concentration 
camp at Esterwegen; from there was transferred 
to a second prison, and finally assigned to Dachau. 
His wife and children, during this grim interlude, 
remained in Berlin under the care of public wel- 
fare agencies. He was released on May 11, 1937, 
and the four of them came to New York; it is 
here that his third child, Franklin Lewis, was born 

Reviews of his Conspiracy of the Carpenters 
were, he feels, more complimentary than compre- 
hending, for the shadows it casts were almost 
completely overlooked. He is now at work on the 
first volume of a trilogy covering the decline of 
German high society under William II. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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What to Buy? 


Book selection is so tm- 
portant a problem, involves 
so many adjusiments be- 
tween logic, desires, demands 
and budgets that it is amasz- 
ing that only now is there 
available: 


BOOK SELECTION 
FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Willard A. Heaps 
335 pages $2.50 


The book contains the answers to 
the problems that arise daily in sec- 
ondary schools, and the logic there- 
for. 


Part I: The adolescent and his reading. 


Part II: Backgrounds of book selec- 
tion from the standpoint of the basic 
knowledge needed by the _ school 
librarian. 


Part III: Curricular backgrounds. 


Part IV: The actual technique and 
practice of book selection. 


Appendix: Sources of current book- 
lists. 


P.S.—Although designed as an actual 
guide for secondary school libraries, 
this book should be familiar to all 
those interested in book selection. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue, New York 


CONFIDENCE ... 


in our product and our word has 
been responsible for our long 
business life—42 years. 


We look forward through 1944 
with confidence that despite the 
terrific handicaps we may en- 
counter, the quality of our prod- 
uct will be maintained. 


We thank our many friends in 
the library profession for their 
confidence in us. 


WAGENVOORD AND COMPANY 


420 N. Grand Ave. 
Lansing 2, Michigan 
BOOKBINDERS — BOOKSELLERS 


There is no substitute for org- 
anized experience 




















RADIO BOOKS 


These technical radio books are used in 
War-training classes, in the Army and Navy, 
and by radio students everywhere. Widely 
accepted as the outstanding technical books 
on radio repairing. The most popular titles 
are listed below. 


PRACTICAL RADIO for War-Training 


Used in high school pre-induction classes, ESMWT 
courses, and for home-study. Written by M > 
Beitman. 6x9 in. 336 pages. ............. $2.95 


SIMPLIFIED RADIO SERVICING 


Explanations, hints, suggestions, comparison biue- 
prints, tell how to repair radio receivers. Written 
for beginners. 84. x Il in. 112 pages. ..... $1.50 


RADIO SERVICING COURSE-BOOK 


22 lessons for home-study. Over 40,000 sold to 
date. With review questions. 8.x ii in. 208 
pages. .New, 1943 Edition. ................. $2.50 


RADIO DIAGRAM MANUALS 
for Radio Repair Work 


1942 Manual. 82x 11 inches. 208 pages. .. $2.00 
1941 Manual. With service hints. 192 pages. 2.00 
1940 Manual. Most-popular sets. 208 pages. 2.00 
1939 Manual. 82x 1! inches. {92 pages. 2.00 
1926-1938 Manual. in great demand. 240 
pages. 427 radio diagrams. .............. 


All books sent postpaid. Write for catalog list- 


ing 14 additional radio books needed in your 
library. Order direct or through your supplier. 


SUPREME PUBLICATIONS 
328S. Jefferson Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Jo Pagano 


O PAGANO was born in Denver, Colorado, 

February 5, 1906, the youngest of five children 
of Frank and Josephine (Altieri) Pagano. His 
parents were emigrants from a small village in 
Italy to the coal-mining regions of Colorado. He 
was formally educated at public and art schools. 
His early years, however, were, he says, ‘“compli- 
cated by three ambitions: to be a boxer, in imita- 
tion of my oldest brother: to be a painter in 
imitation of the unknown painter who rendered 
the pastoral scene which graced the calendar that 
embellished our kitchen: and to be a writer, in 
imitation of—well, I'm afraid the last was my 
own idea.” The fact that in his later years Thomas 
Mann became his ‘favorite author’’—and “‘Dis- 
order and Early Sorrow’ his best liked tale— 
could hardly have had anything to do with the 
kind of practice-writing he amused himself with 
at the age of sixteen. 

A job in a vegetable market wis only one of 
the many stopgaps that saw him through the lean 
months of the early thirties; he had, however, 
long before discarded the boxing notion. His 
“serious” career began, then, on the Coast, as a 
commercial illustrator. Before long he found him- 
self trying to combine writing and painting, and 
he began to illustrate his own short stories, some 
of which were published in California journals 
His first product of any consequence, however, was 
“The Disinherited,” appearing in Scribner's in 
1934. It was the story of homeless boys caught up 
in the Depression, and it was substantial enough 
to be made into a 16mm film by Lew Ayres. It 
received, in this form, such favorable comment 
that for a time Ayres considered expanding it into 
a full-length feature. A brother, Ernest, Holly- 
wood scenarist and associate producer, may well 
have provided an opening wedge for him, so far 
as the screen is concerned. At any rate, several 
years back a number of his stories—‘Tarnished 
Angel” (1938), “They Made Her a Spy” (1939) 
and a collaboration called “The Rookie Cops” 
were filmed by RKO. 

After his first appearance in the better known 
magazines, Pagano quickly established himself as 
a competent word-painter of the life of Italian 
immigrants in the United States. His father and 
mother, indeed, were the prototypes of two char- 
acters in “The Disinherited,” and his later stories 
—published in the Atlantic and the Yale Revieu 
—surely draw on personal experience, despite the 
fact that they are essentially fictional in form. In 
1940 the tales were collected under the title’ Te 
Paesanos. Three years later he tried his hand at a 
novel, Golden Wedding, the chronicle of an Ital- 
ian family, who, after a fashion, follow out the 
pattern laid down by Pagano’s own mother and 
father, first in Italy and then in Colorado, A re- 
viewer's comment on this volume might justly 
apply to most of his writing: “An almost photo- 
graphically authentic picture, told in honest, pe- 
destrian prose.” In this particular case, however, 
Pagano took special care to clarify the distinction 
between fitting one’s experiences onto a fictional 
framework and drawing up a complete and faith- 
fully factual life-account: the total [Golden Wed- 
ding| is, he says, “by no means to be construed 
as autobiographical.” 
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Jane Smalley 


Jo PAGANO 


On May 22, 1938, he was married to Jeanne 
Kerr, whom he describes as a nonprofessional 
Their daughter, Josephine Jean, was born in 1940; 
and they make their home in Los Angeles 

Regardless of the final effect of his writing 
pity or hilarity—the materials that produced it are 
admirably simple, and his use of exaggeration is 
usually generous, never vicious. His own self- 
criticism, however, carries his art into quite an- 
other field—‘‘Whatever talent I have reaches its 
highest fruition in the spaghetti which I occasion 
ally cook for my friends.” 


The School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, offers eight half-tuition scholarships 
for the academic year 1944-45. The scholarships 
will be awarded upon a competitive basis with 
consideration of personal qualifications and col- 
lege standing. Applicants who wish to be con- 
sidered should apply to the Dean of the School of 
Library Science before April 15. Awards will be 
announced May 1, 1944. 

The School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, also plans to offer two courses of in- 
terest to library school graduates during the sec 
ond semester 1943-44. An outline course in Hos- 
pital Library book selection and administration 
will be given, supplemented by field experience in 
the hospitals of the Cleveland area. An enlarged 
course in Special Libraries, under the direction of 
Rose L. Vormelker, Business Research Librarian 
of the Cleveland Public Library, is to be offered. 
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HOW OUR 
ARMY GREW 
WINGS 


Charles DeForest Chandler 
Frank P. Lahm. A _ book 
two officers who 
of our Air 
Wrights, 

$3.75 





By Colonel 
and General 


written by 
witnessed the beginnings 
Force and knew the famous 
Curtis, Arnold and others. 


The Ronald Press Gompany 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


of ‘‘firsts’’ 














HARD TO FIND BOOKS 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middie West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy ks. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 


102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, Ill. 











Because of their importance, let 

Us help preserve 

Your valuable journals and 

Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 


Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR vVicTOoRY 
RADEMAEKERS 


Newark, N.J.° New York, N.Y. 














THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List = receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of detailed quotations are within 
Se ethan Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station 0 - Box 22 New York if, N.Y. 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The correspondence columns of the 


{Eprror's Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are — to all our readers for 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Hiring Help in Rhyme 


Private Fred Jamison, before his induction into 
the United States Army, worked at the Annie 
Halenbake Ross Library in Lock Haven, Pennsy]- 
vania. After leaving, he wrote the librarian, Isa- 
belle E. Welch, a humorous letter of application 
for a position. He sends us her reply, “‘guaranteed 
to change the profile of the hardest professional 
book pusher.” 


My Dear Miss QuE: 
Your letter is very intriguing! 
I'm sure you're just what we need... 
A duster, a sweeper, a fireman, 
A gardener, one who can read 
Everything from the westerns and mysteries 
Of Wentworth and Wallace and Grey 
To Schopenhauer, Einstein and Dewey. 
How much do you want in your pay? 


I hope you can meet our requirements. . . 
They're really quite simple and few: 

Do you paint, do you smoke, do you gamble? 
Above all, when you work, do you chew? 

Do you know Tom Swift and the Rovers? 

Are you friends with the birds and the flowers? 
Are you willing to run to the postoffice? 

Eat your meals at any odd hours? 


Can you draw well enough to make posters? 
Can you type with the speed of the light? 
Can you file in the catalog daily? 

And lock up the place every night? 

Do you like to go out in the country 

To help peddle books to the schools? 

Are you willing to do what I tell you 

And never break any of the rules? 


Do you read all the news in the papers? 

In Newsweeks, and Times and the Nations? 
In Lifes, New Repubs, and in Hobbies, 
And all other like publications? 

Are you expert at working out puzzles? 
Doing research for readers of note? 

Can you build up a fire in the fireplace? 
And furthermore, how do you vote? 


Do you like little children and puppies? 
(Your spelling, my dear, is atrocious!) 
Can you use Webster's New International? 
As a child were you ever precocious? 
If you meet with these qualifications. . . 
Come see us aS soon as you can... 
With wide open arms we'll be waiting, 
To make you a LibraryAnn. 
Sincerely, 
Yours. 
LIBRARIAN 
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Information, Please 


To the Editor: 


The following appealed so much to us that we 
pass it on to you, in the hope that you will 
like it. 

“I want that new book Geraniums in Times Square.’’ 

Librarian? ? ? 

“You know that one everyone's talking about. It’s 
on the best seller list. Geraniums or something in Times 
Square, or some place.’’ 

Librarian: ‘‘Could you mean A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn?”’ 

“Yes, that’s it.’ 

MARGARET GLASBY, 
Free Public Library 
Verona, New Jersey 


Librarian 


Thanks! 
To the Editor: 

Wilson Library Bulletin always has been filled 
with interest and stimulating news. I did not 
think it could be improved. But this last number 
was certainly ‘in the groove!”’ 

Jutta IpEsSON, Librarian 
Houston Public Library 
Houston 2, Texas 


Doll Article Appeals 
To the Editor: 

Will you kindly send me a copy of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, December 1943, for which I 
enclose twenty cents. I am very much interested 
in the article, “Stories and Books about Dolls,”’ by 
F. L. Moak and wish to own a copy of this issue. 

EpItH G. VIAZIE 
Middleboro, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: 

I am quite delighted with the article on dolls 
in the December issue of the Bulletin and should 
like a copy for myself. Inclosed you will find 
20c for which please send a copy for my files. 

RUTH E. WHITTIER 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Knopf Fellowships 


Knopf is again offering Literary Fellowships in 
History and Biography. The purpose of this 
1944 fellowship competition is twofold: first—to 
give assistance to talented writers of planned but 
unfinished books which will enable them to com- 
plete their projects; second—to bring to the 
general public books of definite merit by authori- 
ties in their respective fields. Competition for 
these awards will close on June’ 1, 1944. Appli- 
cants must be citizens of the United States or the 
Dominion of Canada, and American themes will 
be given preference. Of each of the two awards, 
$1,250 is an outright grant and the remaining 
$1,250 is an advance against royalties. Application 
forms and the fellowship folder giving full details 
regarding the competition may be had on request 
from the office of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


(Continued on page 366) 
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Valuable New Additions For Your 
TECHNICAL and VOCATIONAL 
Book Sections 


Timely surveys of possibilities in the armed 
services, industry and civilian life. 





By Laura Nelson Baker 
Wanted: Women in War Industry: 
The Complete Guide to a War Factory Job 

_ $2.50 

By Norman V. Carlisle 
Wartime Opportunities for Men $2.50 
Your Career in Chemistry $2.50 
Your Career in Engineering $2.50 
Your Career in Transportation $2.00 


By Capt. Burr W. Leyson 
The Army Engineers in Review $2.50 


By Doris McFerran 
Careers in Retailing fore Young 
$2.50 


Women 


By Doree Smedley & Ann Ginn 


Your Career as a Food Specialist 
$2.50 


By Evelyn M. Steele 
Careers for Girls in Science and 
Engineering $2.50 
Wartime Opportunities for Women 


$2.50 
* 


Simplified Science—T echnical 





By Burr W. Leyson 
Fighting Fire New Wartime ed. $2.50 
The War Plane and How It Works 
$2.50 


By Sidney A. Small & C. R. Clarke 


Simplified Physics: A Clear Explanation of 
$3.00 


Modern Science 


All Profusely Illustrated 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY Inc. 


300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE RAILROADS 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


By EMORY R. JOHNSON 


Professor Emeritus of Transportation and Com- 
merce, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


The dean of professors of transportation herein 
presents his mature thought on one of the out- 
standing problems of the day. After tracing the 
course of railroad development he analyzes their 
wartime problems and discusses measures deemed 
necessary to promote sound railroad progress in 
the post-war era. 


The chapter on American Railroads in the 
World War Period contains the first complete 
picture of the railroads’ contribution to the war 
effort to appear in book form. A chapter on 
Private Versus Government Ownership and Oper- 
ation of the Railroads brings this perennial subject 
up to date. The last chapter on Summary, Con- 
clusions and Recommendations should be of par- 
ticular interest to serious students of transportation. 


325 pages, 6x9, cloth, probable price $3.00 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















OF OUR 
GLOBAL 
WORLD 


By N. N. Engelhardt, Jr. 
Author of Education 
for the Air Age 
Price $2.00 


Just published, this book pro- 
vides a blueprint of the future in 
the Post-War World. Numerous 
full page Air-Age maps and photo- 
graphs of latest developments here 
and abroad, enliven the interesting 
text. 





Write for catalog L.B. listing 
this and other new books. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 365) 


$500 Prize 


A prize award of $500 cash, serialization in a 
national magazine at the fixed rate of $100 per 
installment, and publication in book form by a 
leading publishing company on a royalty basis of 
ten per cent on the first 10,000 books sold, is 
being offered in a prize novel competition, begin- 
ning December 1, 1943 and closing May 31, 1944 
under the joint sponsorship of the Bruce Publish- 
ing company, Milwaukee, and Extension magazine, 
Chicago. Further information and entry blanks 
may be obtained from Robert C. Broderick, fiction 
editor at Bruce’s, or Eileen O’Hayer, associate 
editor of Extension. 


Bibliography on Aeronautics 


A bibliography on aeronautics was compiled in 
the Aviation Annex of Haaren High School, New 
York . It is not selective, as it includes all books, 
both popular and technical, and editions. old as 
well as recent, but no books on aeronautics for 
girls. A section on bibliographies in the field of 
aeronautics has been added, as well as govern- 
ment publications. 

A copy will be sent to any teacher or librarian 
for the cost of the postage—ten cents—upon 
request to Helen O'Regan, librarian, Haaren High 
School Aviation Annex, 215 East 99th Street, 
New York City. 


Statistical Abstract 


The 1942 edition of the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States is now avdilable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C 
This volume is the 64th annual edition of this 
publication which includes summary statistics on 
many subjects from governmental and nongovern- 
mental sources. 

In order to obtain information which will be 
useful in evaluating material to be included in 
this volume, a postcard has been inserted in each 
copy of the new edition. Readers of the Bulletin 
who are users of the Statistical Abstract are urged 
to fill in and return this postcard. Comments and 
suggestions for improving the usefulness of this 
book will receive careful consideration. Such 
letters should be addressed to the Director, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 


New Division 


Devoted to the field of library research, a new 
division to be known as “Library Research Serv- 
ice’ is announced by Demco Library Supplies. 
Harry J. Armson, Vice President and Manager 
with offices in New Haven, has been appointed 
director of the new division. 
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The new division has been completing a number 
of “pilot’’ field studies, based on the needs, costs, 
budgets, and experiences of a number of Ameri- 
can libraries at different budget and size. levels. 

Among the new projects now under way in 
the program of the newly announced division are 
the following: 

The Pictorial Primer for Small Libraries, by Winifred 
Davis. About to go to press and publication soon to be 
announced. 

The Publicity Material Manual: A Modern Handbook. 
To be published as soon as war conditions permit. 

The Toronto Method of Book Repairing—a revised 
edition of the old method using pre-gummed materials. 
In preparation. 

Individual Cross-Analysis Surveys of Supply Purchases 
with Suggestions for Their Control. Some of these sur- 
veys, in several instances startling in their results, have 
saved from ten to twenty per cent of the annual library 
supply budget through developing short cuts to new 
economies in library administration and purchasing 
methods. 

The Demcobind Manual for Repairing Books. The 
lith edition is now available and a revised edition is 
being prepared. 

Research Surveys on New Products, Materials, Methods, 
and Procedures, directed at economy in library adminis- 
tration, and the development of new management effi- 
ciency and purchasing policies. 


Inquiries regarding the new “Library Research 
Service’ should be directed to: Harry J. Armson, 
Director, P. O. Box 295, New Haven 2, Con- 
necticut. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 358) 
NOVEMBER 22. Lorenz Hart, song writer; at New 
York City; forty-eight. Hart collaborated with 
Richard Rodgers in many Broadway successes, 
which include “Present Arms,’ and “By Jupiter.” 


NOVEMBER 23. Curt Glaser, art historian; at Lake 
Placid, N.Y.; sixty-four. Dr. Glaser, a refugee 
from Nazi Germany, was director of the State Art 
Library in Berlin before 1933. He came to the 
United States in 1941. He was an authority on 
Chinese and Japanese art. Among his important 
works are: Die Kunst Ostasieus (1913) and The 
Graphic Art of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries (1922). 

NOVEMBER 23. Herman Ullstein, German pub- 
lisher; at New York City; sixty-eight. He was 
the youngest of the five brothers who owned the 
Ullstein Verlag, largest publishing house in Ger- 
many (Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung), and pub- 
lisher of Feuchtwanger and Remarque. In 1934 
the Nazis took over the business, and in 1938 he 
fled Germany, and in the year following came to 
the United States. His Rise and Fall of the House 
of Ullstein was published this year. 

NoOvEMBER 24. Dr. Addison E. Sheldon, author 
of books on Nebraska; at Lincoln, Nebraska; 
eighty-two. From 1917-1941 he was editor of the 
Nebraska History Magazine. 

NOVEMBER 26. Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, poet 
and author; at Toronto; eighty-three. Sir Charles 
wrote more than sixty books, largely on the early 
period of Canadian development. His first book, 
Orion and Other Poems, appeared in 1880. 
NOvEMBER 29. Ada M. Fitts, poet; at Buffalo, 
N.Y.; seventy-two. She was the author of A 
Little Book of Verse and from 1930-32 was poet 
laureate of Western New York. 
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“Especially welcome and 
needed today. It deserves 
wide reading,” says Merle 
Curti, author of The Growth 
of American Thought 


Freedom’s 
Ferment 


BY ALICE FELT TYLER 


In a new historical synthesis, 
Professor Tyler shows in ac- 
tion the democratic faith of 
the early republic—its relig- 
ious and social experiments 
and humanitarian crusades. 


The delightfully chosen illus- 
trations and pleasant style 
make Freedom’s Ferment at- 
tractive to the general reader. 


A much-needed __ reference 
book, librarians will find it 
welcomed by teachers of 
American history and litera- 
ture who have long needed a 
significant account relating 
history and literature to the 
social background of the 
period. 


A sampling shows chapters on 
Utopian Socialism, Crusade 
for Peace, Rights of Women, 
and Religious Communism. 


Publication date January 13. 


FREEDOM’S FERMENT, 
Phases of American Social 
History to 1860. 


Illus., price $5.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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RECONSTITUTING THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


JULIA JOHNSEN 304 pages $1.25 





Resolved: That the United States should 


join in reconstituting the League of Nations 





is the official debate proposition of the N.U.E.A. for 1943-1944. 


“Reconstituting the League of Nations,” the latest book in the 
Reference Shelf series, presents the most recent and logical arguments 
on both sides of this question. Like its predecessors the book is a 
compilation of the most convincing pronouncements of authorities. 
The three main sections are “Background,” “Affirmative Arguments,” 
and “Negative Arguments.” Briefs and Bibliographies are included. 


Other Reference Shelf post-war titles: 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES. Johnsen. 
263p. $1.25 1941 


Records the pros and cons of Streit’s “Union Now.” 


THE “EIGHT POINTS” OF POST-WAR WORLD REORGANIZA- 
TION. Johnsen. 126p. 90c 1942 
Is the Atlantic charter too inclusive, inclusive enough? Both points of view are 
discussed. 


PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. Johnsen. 238p. $1.25 1942 


A summary of recent opinion on how to create a just and enduring economic 
peace. 


WORLD PEACE PLANS. Johnsen. 281p. $1.25 1943 


Comparison of principal proposals to date. 


Also the 29th annual edition of 
University Debaters’ Annual. 370p. $2.25 


Constructive and rebuttal speeches are given in full with briefs and bibliographies 
for eight debates, four on current war problems, three on post-war federations 
and one on women and higher education. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52 
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7 Books for *6.°° 


or 


7 Books for *8.” 


2500 — Public, School, College and Special Libraries (in numerical order) 
subscribed to the 1943 Reference Shelf. For $6.00 they received 
the seven books as published in the series (.857 a book). 

100% of them (in terms of the nearest round number) will renew. 


1500 Libraries ordered separate copies of one or more titles at $1.25 
a book. 
7??? Libraries (number unknown) on this basis paid $5.00 for four 





books, almost the subscription price of seven. 


We regret this but there is nothing we can do beyond announcing that 
subscriptions ($6) are now being received for the 1944 Reference Shelf. 
Subscribers will again receive seven books upon publication. Each book 
will be an impartial, readable and authoritative compilation of the pro and 
con arguments advanced by recognized authorities on one vital question. 
The first book in the new Reference Shelf will present the background and 
the arguments for and against 


BASIC ENGLISH 
(Jan. 1944) 


It will also contain a selected bibliography, a regular feature of the Reference 


Shelf. 


Future events are now determining other titles. 


The fact that this company reads, indexes and/or annotates scores of pam- 
phlets daily, 1000 periodicals monthly and some 5000 books yearly assures 
a comprehensive survey of the field. 

Even so suggestions from subscribers for Reference Shelf subject matter are 
always welcomed. 


Seven Books on Subscription Six Dollars 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 
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RONALD PRESENTS 
“7 MUSTS” FOR YOUR REFERENCE SHELF 





Montgomery’s 


FEDERAL TAXES ON ESTATES, 
TRUSTS & GIFTS, 1943-44 


Montgomery’s 
FEDERAL TAXES ON CORPORATIONS, 1943-44 


(22nd year of publication) 














No other reference gives such an in- Based on years of varied pro- 

tensive masterful handling of corpora- fessional experience, this pro- 

tion taxes. It helps determine a com- tective, tax-planning manual 

pany’s tax position and strategy, helps TRUSTS AND tells what may and may not be 
double-check .conclusions against the ESTATES calls a ee een : 

experience of nationally known au- this book: ‘‘vir- done to ease taxes, what can 

thorities in legal and accounting prac- tually indispen- be accomplished by intelligent 

tice. Packed with vital facts and — » J the estate planning. On legal and 

valuable interpretations, this manual yy pore a accounting questions, the effects 

gives all oe | gg that meet ye be ant, the test of federal income tax, gift tax 

sna nown, culled from thousands of cor- officer, the prop- and estate tax are coordinated, 
poration tax cases, rulings, decisions. Montgomery erty owner, the i aa al panies . a 

shows how to view tax status from every angle executor, or ad- and methods of arriving at cor- 

and arrive at the correct minimum tax. Two vol- ministrator.”’ rect minimums are clearly indi- 

umes. Price $15.00 cated. Price $7.50 








f HANDBOOK OF TABULAR PRESENTATION 6y Ray Ovid Hall 





For those who find it necessary to book on all designing details, including how to 
design tables that vividly present direct the typist and the printer. Many practice 
facts and conclusions. Such tables problems to help develop the skill in making 
can be set up more effectively with effective tabular presentations. Especially val 
Hall's comprehensive work as a ~‘*uable for accountants, financial officers, statis 
guide. Here is a practical hand- ticians, economists, teachers, students. Price $3.5 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTING by William T. Sunley and William J. Carter 
New, revised edition. An up-to-date working ment of borrowed capital, intercompany transa¢ 
manual that sets forth correct policy and pro- tions, reorganization problems, etc. Also refers to 
cedure, clearly, concisely, thoroughly. Covers recent A.I.A. reports and S.E.C. regulations wit! 
in detail the accounting and legal aspects of the many specific illustrations from current practics 


corporate capital structure, focus of so many 
vital changes in recent years. Includes treat- 


SOUND POLICIES FOR BANK MANAGEMENT 6, Robert G. Rodkey 


Ready in January. Price $5 


Important compact discussion of bank policy with: decline in short-term commercial loans and 
problems that face bank officers and directors. high-grade bond yields; thinning capital margins; 
Designed to stimulate reappraisal of major poli- risks of changing interest rates and depreciation 
cies to guarantee liquidity and solvency, foster of assets; services which banks can no longer offer 
healthier public relations, and make the bank a without charge; etc. 220 pages. Price $4.00 





constructive influence in the community. Deals 





PERSONALITY and the BEHAVIOR oisonveRs \ 


A Handbook Based on Experimental 


BASIC RADIO 





by C. & Boltz and Clinical Research. Edited by J. 
McV. Hunt. 40 contributing specialists 
This compact, elementary work by a This exhaustive survey brings together 
famous British author is ‘‘tailor-made’’ for ghe first time the latest scientific 
for those seeking a basic knowledge of thinking in all fields bearing on per- 
radio. Its mature treatment is espe- sonality, and behavior problems. Forty 
cially valuable for those who plan to authoritiés offer the fruits of their ex- 
study radio seriously and pursue the périence in psychology, psychiatry, so- 
subject more deeply. Each essential ciology, psychoanalysis, anthropology, } 
idea is described and illustrated clearly and inter- physiology, neurology, education, genetics, and 
estingly, and amplified with simple experiments. mental hygiene .... and each writer casts some 


Practice exercises go with each chapter to show light on the complex hature of personality. This 
how specific principles apply to specific problems guide book of professional techniques is a ‘‘must’”’ 
and basic calculations. Numerical answers are for clinicians, technicians, teachers, students, re- 
provided for checking results. 166 illustrations; searchers—and the intelligent layman. Two vol- 
272 pages. Price $2.25 umes, 1300 p. Published in January. Price $10.00 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 EAST 26 ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Libraries in a Relocation Center 
By Ethel M. Manning * 


HE Colorado River Relocation Project at 
Poston, Arizona, is the largest of the 

ten camps set up to house the 110,000 men, 
women, and children of Japanese ancestry 
who were moved, after Pearl Harbor, from 
their homes on the West Coast. These cen- 
ters should not be confused with prisoner- 
of-war camps, or with internment camps, 
operated by the Department of Justice, for 
enemy aliens suspected of being dangerous. 
Poston is a relocation center—a temporary 


housing project for people whose only crime * 


was that they, their parents, or grandparents 
had come to this country from a nation now 
at war with the United States and that the 
area in which they had settled has been 
declared a defense zone. They were moved 
partly to protect them from acts of violence, 
partly because of the impossibility of run- 
ning down every rumor of sabotage and the 
difficulty of knowing, in time, the truth of 
such rumors. 

It is a sore point with many of them that 
only Japanese were singled out for evacua- 
tion but it was because 88.5 per cent of the 
total Japanese population in this country was 
concentrated along the West Coast, where 
the Pacific war seems closer than the war in 
Europe. They were not evacuated from the 
Eastern Defense Zone. It is impossible, 
moreover, to distinguish Germans or Ger- 
man-Americans by their physical character- 
istics even though they may carry the 
swastika in their hearts. 


* Librarian, Colorado River Relocation Center, Poston, 
Arizona. 
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The disloyal evacuees—those who refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States or who had asked for repatriation to 
Japan (and those who prefer to stay with 
their families although they themselves 
would not have asked to be repatriated )— 
have been interned at Tule Lake in Northern 
California. Some of them feel American 
democracy has no room for Orientals, for- 
bidden by law to apply for naturalization, 
particularly the Japanese who (in Califor- 
nia) are forbidden, also, to own land; others 
own or expect to inherit property in Japan 
which they lose if they renounce Japanese 
citizenship. Some undoubtedly prefer the 
Japanese way of life or feel that to renounce 
Japanese citizenship, without being able to 
become American citizens, would make them 
men without a country. 


Those Who Go 


Many of those left in the centers after 
segregation are taking jobs in unrestricted 
areas as rapidly as jobs and housing can be 
found for them. Those who go are, for the 
most part, employable young men and 
women without dependents who have the 
courage to face possible discrimination on 
the outside. It is not easy for older men and 
women, who reached the age of retirement 
before evacuation, to find jobs. Many of 
them know nothing of America except the 
small community in California to which they 
emigrated forty years ago and they dread 
the difficulties of adjusting themselves to a 
new environment. 
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COLORADO RIVER RELOCATION CENTER 
Poston, Arizona 


Before evacuation, almost fifty per cent of 
all evacuees over fourteen were employed in 
agriculture. Although California crops and 
“factory’’ methods of farming may be very 
different from wheat or dairy farming in 
other sections of the country, the Japanese 
make good farmers wherever they settle, for 
they have the “green thumb’ when it comes 
to making things grow. 

The Poston Center was set up on Indian 
land in the Arizona desert, 165 miles from 
Phoenix, close to the range of mountains 
which separates Arizona from California. 
The nearest town and_ railway station are at 
Parker (population 250), 18 miles away. 
One small child whose family was among 
the first to arrive, asked what she thought 
when she first saw Poston, replied: “I 
thought it was a place where no man should 
live.” 

In summer the heat is intense—ten de- 
grees hotter than the Libyan Desert—but in 
winter the temperature drops almost to zero. 
Most towns develop slowly over a period of 
years, but in March (1942) Poston—third 
largest city in Arizona—was untouched des- 
ert. Mesquite and cactus had to be uprooted, 
watér had to be brought in and the fine 
penetrating sand held down by vegetation. 
When the first evacuee families arrived they 
found a dusty plain surrounded by mountain 
ranges. Not a blade of grass, not a tree was 
visible for miles. A powdery alkali dust, 
which rose with every breath, hung sus- 
pended in the still, desert air. The evacuees 
called it ‘Poston Fog.” 

Fortunately the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
had long-range plans for the Reservation on 
which Poston is located and blue-prints were 
ready to be put into operation. The dust- 
reduction crew that ploughed back and forth, 
faces covered with masks against the dust, 
was succeeded by engineers and irrigation 
workers, Large tracts of land were placed 
under cultivation, growing vegetables for the 
project. 
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The center is built in three units, four 
miles apart. Camp I, where most of the ad- 
ministrative offices are located, is a mile 
square; Camps II and III—a mile long by 
half a mile wide. The people live in black, 
tar-paper-covered barracks, fourteen to a 
block; four rooms to a barrack and some- 
times two or three families to a room (20 x 
25 feet) although they are beginning to 
spread out a little now that so many are 
taking jobs on the outside. Curtains were 
hung to separate families or to divide the 
room into bedrooms and living room. Straw 
and ticking for mattresses was provided each 
newcomer, but the evacuees made their own 
furniture from crates and orange boxes and 
started little gardens between the buildings. 
None of the barracks have running water 
and cooking is forbidden. Each block con- 
tains, instead, a communal mess hall, recre- 
ation hall, laundry, and latrines. 


Self Service 


The work of the camps is done by the 
evacuees themselves except for a small ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff. A few 
evacuee workers: doctors, lawyers, and other 
professional people, receive a salary of nine- 
teen dollars a month; skilled workers: teach- 
ers, stenographers and librarians, sixteen; 
apprentice workers, twelve. Housing, food, 
and medical attention are furnished and, if 
the head of the family is working, each 
member under sixteen receives a clothing 
allowance—two or three dollars a month 
according to age. 

Many of the evacuees, from school chil- 
dren to grandmothers and some of the Cau- 
casian teachers, have had a hand in making 
and laying the adobe bricks and painting the 
woodwork—sky blue or sunset pink to har- 
monize with the surrounding desert colors. 
The bricks were made by hand and much of 
the work was done after working hours by 
volunteer crews anxious that their children 
should have an education. 

This communal life and segregation from 
other Americans has had two effects im- 
portant to the schools and the libraries: it 
tends to break down family life and parental 
authority and at the same time, since—as 
one girl put it—many of the younger genera- 
tion “never saw so many Japanese people 
before,” it emphasizes their common Japa- 
nese background. Herded together, they find 
themselves unconsciously reverting to Japa- 
nese speech and customs. Many families in 
which nothing but English had been spoken 
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for years find themselves dropping into 
Japanese and the Nise,’ born in this coun- 
try, fear the loss of their American way of 
life. 


It is impossible to make a normal Ameri- 
can community out of a relocation center, 
but it is possible, through the printed page 
and the schools, to keep alive in the mind 
of the evacuee the recollection of normal 
American life and culture. The War Reloca- 
tion Authority realized the importance of 
providing an American education for the 
children of the evacuees, and that it is not 
in the democratic tradition to make war on 
children. The adult public did not fare so 
well. A Department of Recreation and 
Adult Education was set up, but no project 
funds were provided to carry on its work. 

During the first long, hot summer months, 
three evacuees set up public libraries as part 
of the Recreation and Adult Education pro- 
gtam. There was no money for books and 
supplies; no equipment; no trained super- 
vision. (When evacuation took place, the 
California State Librarian, Mabel R. Gillis, 
became interested in the problem of provid- 
ing books for the thousands of children who 
had been taken out of school by the evacua- 
tion program. The State Library made a 
survey to find out how many trained librar- 
ians there were among the evacuees who 
might be able to establish libraries in the 
centers, but found only one Japanese Ameri- 
can library school graduate in the entire state 
—later librarian of Manzanar.) 

However, Mabel Ota, who had attended 
University of Southern California, had 
worked in the Los Angeles Public Library 
and she set about organizing a library for 
Camp I. The Housing Department gave her 
an empty barrack; the Recreation Depart- 
ment furnished evacuee workers, paper, and 
pencils; packing boxes were used for shelves 
and the public libraries of California were 
circularized for discarded books and maga- 
zines. Book pockets were made of brown 
paper and paper drinking cups; scratch pads 


1 Nisei—second generation Japanese ; Issei,—first genera- 
tion Japanese. 


FAMILIAR SCENES AT POSTON 


(Reading from the top) A woman worker plac- 
ing mortar in adobe form; Evacuees filling strau 
ticks for mattresses upon arrival at Relocation 
Center; Landscaping done by evacuee residents; 
Volunteers assist in painting adobe school build- 
ings; Sewing school evacuee students are taught 
here not only to design but make clothing as well. 
[Photos by Francis Stewart and Fred Clark} 
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" were cut up to make’ catalog and borrowers’ 
cards. 

Many public libraries in the communities 
from which the residents of the camps had 
been evacuated responded nobly with boxes 
of discards—Los Angeles City Library, San 
Bernardino and Riverside County Libraries, 
and many others. The evacuee community 
council, organ of community self-govern- 
ment, made a small appropriation for new 
books for a pay collection. As soon as a 
book has paid for itself, it is placed on the 
open shelves and a new book is added to 
the pay collection. 

When Camp II opened, Becky Hasegawa, 
a graduate of Fresno State College, started 
a similar library and named it “The Novel 
Hut.” Still later, Camp III was settled and 
Fumi Shiota, a graduate of the University 
of California, opened a library there. Mrs. 
Ota gave them her duplicate discards and 
they also wrote to friends and libraries for 
books. (Mrs. Ota is relocating in the East 
with her husband: Miss Shiota is now on 
the staff of the Public Library in Hartford, 
Connecticut. ) 

The “Army truck” bus service now in 
operation between the camps had not yet 
been established and each librarian struggled 
alone with the dust and heat of her library. 
In the first annual report just issued, one 
librarian describes those early days: “After 
each terrible dust storm, the librarians, in 
smocks, with kerchiefs tied over their heads, 
would spend a whole morning wiping the 
thick dust off the books and tables in an 
attempt to make the library presentable 
enough to open.” 

Today, trees and lawns around the bar- 
racks hold down the dust and project car- 
penters have substituted shelves, tables, and 
chairs, made on the project, for packing 
cases and apple boxes. The number of card- 
holders for the three libraries is 7,258 out of 
a total population of approximately 13,000 
and the libraries have a combined monthly 
circulation of 14,869. The librarians try, as 
far as possible, to make their libraries like 
those the evacuees left behind in California. 
The titles on the pay shelves are the same 
as those that appear in any public library 
and a list issued each month of the most 
popular books conforms closely to similar 
lists published on the outside. The Rode, 
long a best seller throughout the country, 
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“NoveL Hut” 
Camp II and the Library Staff 


also headed the list inside the center. The 
first three books on the nonfiction list for 
June (1943) were, Behind the Face of 
Japan; In Peace Japan Breeds War; and 
Report from Tokyo. 

Those who cannot read English present a 
special problem. A great many of them, 
particularly the women, are free for the first 
time in their lives to attend classes in Eng- 
lish and Americanization, since much of the 
housekeeping is no longer a family matter. 
Most of them, however, still do not read 
English well enough to read it for pleasure. 
A few books in the Japanese language have 
been loaned to the libraries by residents of 
the center and are circulated, after the titles 
have been checked by the administration. 
Most of them are Japanese classics, transla- 
tions of English classics, or children’s books. 

When schools opened in September 1942 
a Caucasian librarian was engaged to estab- 
lish a system of school libraries and, later, 
to supervise the public libraries already in 
operation. Combined high school and ele- 
mentary school libraries were set up in 
Camps II and III early in the school year, 
but because housing in Camp I was woefully 
overcrowded, the school library there was 
housed in one end of the carpenter’s shop. 
The hammering was a nuisance, according 
to Ruth Sato, Camp I school librarian, until, 
at long last, they began to make shelves for 
the library, when it became “sweet music.” 
A number of classroom libraries and, at the 
opposite end of the camp, a small branch 
library, relieved the situation to some extent, 
and this year the schools are moving into 
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new adobe buildings. Each school includes 
a separate building planned for a library, 
with built-in stacks and a circulation desk. 


Regional Library System 


Since the center is composed of three 
camps, each with its own public and school 
libraries, but operating under one adminis- 
tration and on one budget, it seemed advis- 
able to coordinate the work into a regional- 
library type system. This was particularly 
necessary in view of the fact that none of 
the evacuee librarians, except Mrs. Ota, 
have had library training or experience. 

The California County Library, with its 
county headquarters for administrative and 
technical work and its many branches, sta- 
tions, and affiliated school and teachers’ li- 
braries for service is the general plan upon 
which the Poston library system is based. 
Such a system fits local conditions and, in 
addition, is the type of library service with 
which most of the residents are familiar. 

A central library was set up in Camp II 
in which all the technical work for the 
school and public libraries of the three 
camps is carried on. Books are received, 
inventoried, processed, and cataloged and 
are sent, with their catalog cards, to the 
various libraries. A union catalog and a 
separate shelf-list for each library enables 
the central library to keep a check on all 
books bought with project funds. 

The central library issues, also, a mimeo- 
graphed Poston Library News—new addi- 
tions to the shelves, library news, statistics 
—to coordinate the work of the libraries 
with the schools and as a permanent record 
of the Center libraries. 





LIBRARY OF UNIT III 
Poston, Arizona 
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Last year, the three public librarians se- 
lected and purchased their books independ- 
ently. This year the more modern and 
businesslike method of combining resources 
and cooperating on selections will eliminate 
unnecessary duplication of titles and the 
possibility that numbers of books will remain 
on the shelves unread after the first few 
weeks. This ensures a wiser use of funds 
and provides a more economical and up-to- 
date method of selection and purchase. 
Weekly book review meetings offer the li- 
brarians an opportunity to talk over the new 
books and to apportion the library fund 
properly between adult and juvenile—fiction 
and nonfiction books. 

Branches of the public libraries have been 
established throughout each camp; special 
libraries have been set up in the departments 
of agriculture, law, public health, and other 
administration offices. Record concerts are 
held in some of the libraries on Sunday 
afternoons. (The Novel Hut in Camp II 
experimented with a special service along 
this line: the record player has been placed 
by itself in a little-used corner of the Issez 
Library and anyone who feels musically 
inclined may come in and play his own 
selections. ) 

All three camps have a Saturday morning 
children’s story hour and The Novel Hut, 
from time to time, holds a children’s read- 
ing contest. Circulation figures for each 
block are publicized by means of large 
colored pictographs: red figures for children, 
blue for adult cardholders. 

Materials on relocation and the states 
open to evacuees for resettlement have been 
collected in relocation libraries near the 
employment office in each camp, for the use 
of those who are taking jobs on the outside. 
One function of these libraries is to explain 
ration points, since rationing went into effect 
after evacuation and the evacuees have no 
ration books while they are in the Center. 

An adequate library fund has been ear- 
marked in the 1943-44 War Relocation 
Authority budget, “to provide library service 
for both school and community.” Those 
who wish to remain American by continuing 
their American education and by keeping in 
touch, through books, with the main cur- 
rents of American thought while they are in. 
the Center, will have an opportunity to do 
sO. 
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What Public Libraries Mean to 
Their Communities* 


By Milton James Ferguson * 


Revs before has America produced so 

many readable books, whether turned 
out by the machine process or lovingly 
brought into being by artists and craftsmen 
working with the best skills of Gutenberg 
and his true successors. 

It would be strange, living in such an 
age, if public libraries had not felt this 
strong creative impulse. Education in Amer- 
ica has long been considered the very pass- 
word to success; the little red schoolhouse 
was a shrine erected in the name of liberty. 
Popular support has been given with un- 
believable unanimity to appropriations to 
erect the palaces which followed that lonely 
little structure, and to provide the army of 
teachers required therein. But though the 
public library is able to offer much that the 
schools provide along the road to learning, 
and to offer it in true American, individual- 
istic manner, the values we might have given 
have been made impossible through insufh- 
cient financial backing. This handicap is 
understandable, perhaps, when we realize 
how short a time public libraries have had 
in which to prove their worth. 

Without certain material evidences which 
may largely be found within the past fifty 
years, it would be difficult to plot the rise of 
this agency of public culture. Good luck 
gave Andrew Carnegie the conviction that 
books are vital and out of that belief came 
an avalanche of dollars for a new purpose. 
Hundreds of cities and towns accepted funds 
to put up library buildings. It may be that 
the generosity of the canny Scot had a 
tendency to place emphasis on bricks rather 
than books, but it would be very hard to 
estimate our progress if the Carnegie mil- 
lions had not been sown across America as 
the tiller of the soil scatters his fruitful seed 
grain. The action of the steel master must 
have startled many of his hardheaded busi- 
mess associates and rivals; it did focus the 
attention of the man who runs upon the 
~ * Excerpt from address at semi-centennial ceremonies, 
New Rochelle, New York, Public Library, November 21, 
9 Chet Librarian, Brooklyn, New York, Public Libra- 


ries. 
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advantages of reading, as well as go some 
way toward convincing city fathers that 
money for books might not, after all, be a 
waste of public taxes. On the other hand, 
a generation somehow became fairly certain 
that library buildings were a gift from An- 
drew Carnegie—or heaven—and need not be 
written into tax estimates. That thorn seems 
now, however, to have worked its way fairly 
well out of the flesh of the body politic. 
We may, in this day, hang our hope for 
progress in library affairs on the knowledge 
that gradually and surely the people are 
arriving at a point where they are able to 
estimate the importance of the several ele- 
ments which make up the thing we call pub- 
lic library. No longer, I am happy to say, 
is a building alone, however fine and well 
adapted to its purpose, held to be a library. 
Nor are books, in great numbers and rich 
bindings, quite the useful instrument we 
seek. To these two factors must be added a 
well trained, enthusiastic staff, far larger 
and more versatile than a corps of clerks 
who merely give out and take in books. 


The Human Element 


Perhaps it is in the human element of the 
problem that the greatest advancement may 
be expected in the decades to come. No one 
would belittle the deeds of our library- 
founding fathers, but their successors will 
need to be greatly increased in numbers, and 
they must become competent in all fields of 
student, practical, and professional inquiry. 
Librarians will continue to seek ways and 
methods for increasing skills in the technical 
phases of their craft, but they must also add 
to their funds of knowledge, thus putting 
them on a favorable basis of service with the 
reader, whatever his competence. These are 
heights not to be attained in a hop; they 
will be gained through native and developed 
intelligence of the members of our profes- 
sion, through support and encouragement 
of library boards, and lastly, through public 
recognition and appreciation of services ren- 
dered. I trust that financial rewards for such 
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attainments, permitting librarians to live in a 
manner befitting intellectual standards, may 
not be withheld. Zeal and faith are written 
large on their banner. 

Some of the failings and faults of library 
work are no doubt to be charged to the 
weaknesses of librarians. As a class this 
group have not been fearless drivers. Some 
of the gentleness of the printed page has 
found its way into their blood. They have 
never gone on strikes, or launched mad cru- 
sades. No packed city council chambers have 
echoed to their demands that funds be voted 
for living wages, more books, and better 
buildings. Maybe the work appeals to per- 
sons with more soul and less brawn. Per- 
haps the small acorn has not yet grown into 
the sturdy oak. Possibly the taking of penny 
fines for books overdue has a contracting 
rather than an enlarging influence. Trying 
to make a small book fund go far may have 
inculcated do-it-for-less ideas. The state joins 
this depressing influence when it grants $100 
a year for books, and thinks well of its gen- 
erosity. The remedy is clear enough: library 
boards with understanding and courage must 
sit down with local authorities and citizens 
and prove that generous support of the pub- 
lic library is true economy. After all, it is 
the community that suffers most when essen- 
tial public services are starved. 

It would be strange if any profession 
should find itself useless or only moderately 
useful during a time like the present when 
the powers of destruction seem determined 
to rule the world. Libraries and librarians 
are confident in the call made upon them in 
this crisis and proud of their ability to serve 
the common cause. The gathering of books 
for camp and recreational reading by men in 
uniform is not a technical undertaking, 
though knowledge of books does not come 
amiss in its best prosecution. It is in making 
available the literature on trades, crafts, and 
professions, all of which are wheels and 
pulleys in the machine of war, that libra- 
rians have best aided the campaign of the 
United Nations. After the fighting is ended, 
and the peoples of all lands shall have de- 
vised rules of peace and instruments for 
curbing the madness of war and domination 
there is every reason to believe that these 
practices, found so useful under conflict, 
will answer the calls of industry and civili- 
zation. The opportunities of librarianship 
have scarcely been touched upon—a new 
world will come when knowledge is really 


power. 
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The printed word during this global con- 
flict has taken on a new force and meaning. 
Some idea of its use may be gained when 
we note that paper shortages are becoming 
acute. The Office of War Information is 
exerting strong influence on the outcome and 
the speed with which the end is attained; 
and much of its work is done by print. 
Leaflets scattered over enemy territory have 
much to do with winning a battle, without 
casualties. The Schicklgriibers made their 
great phobia clear to the world when ten 
years ago they sought to turn light into 
darkness by burning books which contain 
thoughts opposed to their philosophy. They 
might as well have organized a Society of 
King Canutes—the Dutch have heen able to 
sweep back the sea—for the Nazis cannot 
destroy one little thought, once printed, 
though their match be a redwood giant. 

Some prophets have ventured to suggest 
that the book may be on its way out, that 
new devices will make it obsolete. Man 
may, though I doubt it, be able to rig up an 
electric gadget which he can attach to his 
head or his big toe, and thus while he sleeps 
be charged, like a battery, with wisdom, 
knowledge, music, and the arts. If the task 
could be made effortless the thirst for learn- 
ing would probably vanish. I cannot see 
the book disappearing, or losing power— 
that modest, uncomplaining, fragile creature 
which has endured while temples have 
crumbled into dust and monuments of stone 
and bronze have been leveled and forgotten. 
Librarians will be wise if they apply to their 
own use all of the machines which aid the 
human mind to a readier grasp of thought. 
The microfilm will make it cheaper to own 
more books, rarities, newspaper files, and 
such, and easier to house them; the phono- 
graph and radio will become accepted serv- 
ants in tomorrow's library; discussion groups 
will find their place in the new library 
where under librarian influence argument 
and disputation will whet men’s minds—and 
more old-fashioned books will be in demand. 
That friendly thing of paper and ink which 
we open up when we please and shut up 
without hurt feelings, that thing which feels 
so comfortable in the hand and touches 
heart and mind with such subtlety and 
charm is the essence of men’s strivings, the 
sublimation of their dreams. Books perish 
only when they assay a minor grain of gold 
—that is, truth—and then but slowly. It is 
well to work with such enduring stuff. 
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A Public Library in a Housing 


Development 
By Emma R. Bassinor * 


ii may not sound very important in these 

days for a library to help break a child 
of thumb-sucking, or to shape a street gamin 
into a soap sculptor, but these were entering 
wedges in one library's successful campaign 
to nudge a welcome place for itself in the 
life of one of the country’s largest housing 
developments. When library service was 
translated into such personal terms the li- 
brary was able to break through indifference 
and become an indispensable of community 
life. 

The little red-brick Carnegie branch of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, built thirty-five 
years ago, was known as City Park Branch 
until last month, when it was changed to the 
Walt Whitman Branch, “to honor Brook- 
lyn’s greatest literary figure at a time when 
the democratic principles he espoused in his 
life and works are the rallying cry of the 
free nations of the world.’ The Walt 
Whitman Branch Library near Brooklyn's 
famous and now newly-active Navy Yard, 
stands in its physical relationship to the 
housing development like a very small 
chicken under the wing of the barnyard’s 


* Librarian, Walt Whitman Branch, Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library. 





WALT WHITMAN BRANCH LIBRARY 
It is difficult to get a good picture of the 
little Carnegie library which was so sud- 
denly (simply by standing still) swept 
from a back eddy in the stream of city 
life to the main current when acres of 
slums around it were razed and modern 
housing units put up almost overnight. 
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largest hen, in this case a lately-come step- 
mamma. Fort Greene Houses, a cooperative 
state and municipal enterprise, numbers 35 
buildings, many of them 13 stories high, 
having a total capacity of 3,501 families, or 
more than 13,000 persons. The library, by 
contrast, is a one-story, one-room structure, 
attuned by tradition to the most ordinary 
demands. This is the story, in brief, of 
how the chicken hustled and rustled until 
it proved its importance not only to the 
stepmothering hen but to the whole barnyard 
as well. 


Rejuvenation 


When the work of demolition and excava- 
tion for the Fort Greene Houses began in 
1941 the Walt Whitman Branch found, to 
its mingled delight and consternation, that 
it was almost the only structure left standing 
in the heart of the development. This fore- 
told magnificent opportunity, but there were 
meager means of meeting it. However, with 
the encouragement of a sympathetic library 
administration, a newly appointed _ staff 
initiated a program of rejuvenation. The 
principle of action laid down was twofold: 
first, to make the library an attractive place 
to visit and its services adequate to any 
reasonable calls upon it; and, secondly, to 
send the staff members beyond the confines 
of the building as often as possible, to talk 
to as many of the neighborhood residents as 
possible and convince them of their need of 
the library's services. We had to determine 
the needs of the new community, then fulfill 
those needs. It was as simple—and as com- 
plex—as that. 

At the beginning of this year, then, the 
interior of the library was repainted a cheer- 
ful light green. Heavy iron grillwork was 
removed from around the desk facing the 
doorway, and a cumbersome turnstile was 
discarded, giving easy entrance to the one 
big room. The book collection was thor- 
oughly combed and all out-of-date, soiled 
and worn books were discarded, thus easing 
the load on the over-crowded shelves and 
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STorRY TELLING OUTDOORS 


The difficulties of telling stories to pre-school children out of doors are only partly illus- 
trated in this photograph, which shows a children’s librarian with a group in Fort Greene 


Houses, one of the country’s largest developments. 


Among other distractions met with 


are hawking vendors, formations of sailors bound to and from the near-by Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and the usual morning chatter of housewives starting on shopping rounds. 


making the business of picking out a good 
book much easier for the borrower. The 
arrangement of the books on the shelves 
was altered to bring all the reference books 
together for the first time, to locate the 
widely-demanded technical and _ scientific 
books in an accessible spot, and to set up 
attractive Consumers’ and Young People’s 
Corners. A long-sought-after Pay Collection 
was installed to get new popular books into 
people’s hands while they were still new. 
Clerical routines were streamlined and 
placed completely in charge of a new as- 
sistant, thus allowing the rest of the staff 
more freedom for community experiment. 

The first contact with the new community 
was made through the director of the 
Houses, who furnished the names and ad- 
dresses of active tenants. One day soon 
afterwards we went into the project and 
rang the doorbell of one of these persons. 
The gracious welcome, keen interest, and 
active support of this woman marked the 
beginning of our participation in the com- 
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munity life. Through her introduction the 
branch librarian was invited to speak before 
a meeting of the Tenants Association and 
to give a talk on child psychology to the 
Child Welfare Committee of the Associa- 
tion. At this latter meeting, held in the 
home of one of the members, five new 
applications for library cards were taken and 
five books issued. From this time on we 
either were invited or suggested our being 
invited to address other meetings, both 
methods resulting in pleasant and profitable 
publicity. 

Always at these meetings whoever of the 
library staff spoke described the activities of 
the library and offered our services in sug- 
gesting books and facilities. . Always the 
response from the audience was hearty: 
they were pleased to hear that there was a 
library so close and convenient, and they 
inquired eagerly as to special subjects, in- 
cluding the aforementioned First Aid to 
Thumb-Suckers. In this way we found, as 
we had thought we might, that the greatest 
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demand was for technical books dealing with 
the work of the men at the Navy Yard and 
for material on child training and home care. 
We also discovered needs for foreign-lan- 
guage books in Yiddish and Italian, books 
on current affairs, books on music, and good 
new fiction. 


Program of Activities 


Our program of activities embraces groups 
of all ages. For the adults, a series of six 
film forums was held from March through 
May which started with a small attendance 
but grew to such popularity that we are 
now planning to hold them regularly. The 
method we followed was to run off the 
films, all dealing with a specially chosen 
topic; to have present an expert on the sub- 
ject who either gave a brief talk or was 
available as a source of information; and 
to follow with discussion from the audience, 
the branch librarian acting as moderator. 
The growing enthusiasm and eager participa- 
tion of the audience as the forums went on 
were highly gratifying. 

Out of these forums came the idea of 
forming a discussion group to meet regularly 
in the library and to go more intensively 
into current problems of American life, 
using books and magazines for factual in- 
formation. This group has already begun 
its meetings. 


Young People’s Program 


The young people have a very active pro- 
gram of their own. Under the direction of 
the children’s librarian a group of boys 
from eight to eleven have held several meet- 
ings to practice soap sculpture and already 
the library boasts a creditable bust of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in soap. The outstanding 
feature of this club is their enthusiasm in 
their work as they carve away, letting the 
chips fall where they may. (The librarian 
has decided to leave the chips on the floor 
as an aid to the custodian who washes it in 
the morning.) The storytelling program, 
which was carried on once a week in the 
library, as is usual in all our branches, has 
been extended beyond the walls and seems 
to be limitless. The children’s librarian 
now gives an outdoor story hour in the 
project grounds once a week to the pre- 
school age group. The audience has shown 
a steady growth. 

A program of storytelling has been initi- 
ated in the project nursery school across 
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the street from the branch, at the request 


of the director of the school. The public 
school near by enjoyed our children’s li- 
brarian’s storytelling as part of its assembly 
programs during the spring term and invited 
her to attend their commencement exercises 
as a guest. The children’s department sees 
no limit to the children who can be reached. 


The young girls of the community, too, 
have a club, a travel club, under the direc- 
tion of another staff member. We still had 
not realized the great need of some kind of 
organized activity for the younger element 
and were overwhelmed by a registration of 
51 girls in two days. We hastily put away 
all publicity announcements and closed regis- 
tration till further notice. On the day of 
the first trip 32 girls descended upon the 
library and necessitated calling upon another 
staff member to aid in shepherding the flock 
to Washington Square for the Outdoor Art 
Exhibit and a fashion show at Wanamaker'’s. 
The group has now had a business meeting 
at which it elected officers, laid down a pro- 
gram, and decided to maintain its member- 
ship as it was. Along the same lines, we are 
planning to get a Girl Scout troop started. 


With all these opportunities the staff is 
not forgetting the role books can play in 
the lives of both youngsters and adults. By 
various direct or devious means we con- 
stantly emphasize the information and pleas- 
ure to be gained from reading. There is 
no attempt to force reading upon anyone; 
we merely show how valuable books can be 
to them. 


As more and more people of all ages 
bump into us in the project grounds or 
along the streets, as they read about us on 
the bulletin board in the renting office, in 
the Navy Yard “Shipworker,” and other 
local publications, as they listen to us at 
their meetings or hear their friends talking 
about us in their homes, more and more of 
them wander into the library. Some are 
hesitant, some are bold, all of them are 
delighted at the warm welcome their sug- 
gestions meet. Only recently a woman 
dropped in and started to talk about music 
and art. Before the library closed an hour 
later, we had set in motion activity to have 
a series of outdoor musicales on the library 
grounds, using the library’s own circulating 
records. The borrower agreed to select the 
programs, and the library to make arrange- 
ments for equipment, publicity, book dis- 
plays, and booklists. This is what we mean 
by cooperation. And it works. 
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Mexico: Outside Reading In 


By William S. Lynch * 


oo, is something indelicate and pre- 

sumptuous in an amateur who dares 
to suggest documentary material for a sur- 
vey of the character and traits of a nation 
or people. Scholars may justify their ex- 
amination of dusty archives and historical 
monuments, anthropologists their measure- 
ments of heads and noses, geographers their 
determination of the heights of mountains 
and the depths of seas. But when a simple 
observer begins to compile data on national 
behavior—begins to draw inferences as to 
the soul of a people—he inevitably gets into 
trouble. He risks screaming eagles like 
those that rose inflamed when Dickens’ 
Martin Chuzzlewit appeared, or he is open 
to vile accusations like those hurled across 
the sea at Mrs. Trollope when her Domes- 
tic Manners of Americans showed us as 
vulgar, greedy braggadocios. The entire 
Yankee nation rose up like one soda bottle, 
said Carlyle then. 


* Professor in Charge, Department of Humanities, 
The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Industry, New York City. 





MEXICAN CHURCH 


Illustration by Howard Willard for The 
Mexican Earth, by Todd Downing, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran 
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What People Think 


And yet what one people think another 
is like is of frightful importance. In some 
respects it is more important than what 
they really are like, for it is our impressions 
that shape our beliefs and our actions. Few 
of us can actually go to a foreign land, strip 
ourselves quickly of preconceived notions, 
live with the people long enough to know 
them intimately. Most of us have to de- 
pend upon second- and third-hand sources 
of information. We have to delve into the 
accounts of travelers, we have to cut 
through the romantic nonsense of the mov- 
ies. Even the most erudite scholars have 
to be handled gingerly, for nowadays they 
are apt to be specialists interested only in 
a nation’s herbs or the relation of its agri- 
cultural methods to its birth rate—important 
subjects both, but hardly to be trusted to 
give us an over-all picture. 

So with us and our neighbor to the south. 
On a map we can see a great area of land 
south of the Rio Grande. This tapers off 
to those puzzling little countries whose 
names we can never keep straight. Perhaps 
we know all about Mexico from reading the 
papers, seeing the movies, and perusing the 
nice little explanations of expropriations 
that American oil companies have been 
known to finance. Then we see Mexico as 
a kaleidoscope of charming seforitas being 
serenaded by toreadors from the nearest 
hacienda while bandit pedns shoot at Grin- 
gos from behind Aztec monuments  sur- 
rounded by oil wells. 

The literate American, of course, regards 
such ridiculous concepts as nonsense. He 
has begun to read more critically and search- 
ingly and to check his literature by looking, 
if not at the land itself, then at the paint- 
ings of the Mexican muralists. 


Wealth of Books on Mexico 


The wealth of books for him to read on 
Mexico is astounding. A_ bibliographical 
approach leads one to believe that one of 
her major exports for some years has been 
books on New Spain. I am referring, of 
course, to works about Mexico written by 
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BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Mural by Diego Rivera, in Detroit Insti- 
tute of Art 


foreign observers in English, for, after all, 
it is from them that the average reading 
American gets his knowledge. There are 
some good books on Mexico, but the appall- 
ing number of irresponsible and trivial ones 
makes the selection of what to read for re- 
liable material a matter of extensive bib- 
liographical research. It does seem that 
everybody who goes to Mexico writes a book 
about it. If I may be excused a bit of boast- 
ing I might say that I returned from Mex- 
ico determined not to write a book about 
it but to read one. In other words, any 
notions I may have about Mexico and the 
Mexicans are the result not of a hurried 
trip to an exotic and exciting land, but of 
time spent with Prescott, Lawrence, Hux- 
ley, Flandrau, Brenner, MacLeish, and those 
others who seem to me to have no axe to 
grind and to be imaginative and sensitive 
authors with the first-rate writer’s sense of 
responsibility and willingness to face the 
truth. Notice that I have mentioned literary 
artists rather than scholars, though’ occa- 
sionally an author possesses the qualities of 
both—insight and accuracy. For our ap- 
proach to our subject is not that of a spe- 
cialist but of a literate (1 hope) American 
interested in acquiring a reliable basic por- 
trait. 


Supplements to Reading 


To supplement our reading we can look 
at murals either in the original or in repro- 
duction, of contemporary Mexican artists 
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whose frescoes may be found all over the 
United States—from the Orozco murals at 
Dartmouth to those of Rivera at the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange. We can be 
overwhelmed by Orozco’s ‘‘Prometheus’’ at 
Pomona College or we can debate whether 
or not Rivera's “Vaccination” panel at De- 
troit is sacrilegious. Though there is no 
head of Lenin on the walls of Rockefeller 
Center, we shall remember with delight E. 
B. White’s immortalization of Rivera's dis- 
pute with John D.’s grandson, whose words 
were final. 

And though your art I dislike to hamper, 

I owe a Jittle to God and Gramper, 

And after all, 


It's my wall. ... 


Though Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros 
will be most familiar to us, the catalogs of 
the Museum of Modern Art and MacKin- 
ley Helm’s Modern Mexican Painters will 
be our guides to that amazing spate of 
artistic creation that has characterized Mex 
ico’s rediscovery of herself since the Revo- 
lution began in 1910. 


Sources for Scholars 


These are sources from which the literate 
nonspecialist can get the picture he is seek- 


ing. To be sure, he will draw from others 
than these. Stuart Chase and Carleton 
Beals have large audiences. Redfield’s 


Tepoztlan is a brilliant sociological study, as 
interesting and as important in its way as 
the Lynds’ Middletown. Serious students will 
admire the scholarship of Ernest Gruening’s 
Mex'co and Her Heritage or Parkes’ Histor) 
of ‘Mexico. And there are a great many 
other volumes in English available to suit 
all tastes from those sturdy souls who can 
read Bancroft’s History of Mexico, 1883- 
1886 in six volumes, to those who read to 
their children Elizabeth Morrow's delight- 
ful The Painted Pig. 


But most of us are not scholars or apolo- 
gists for a given point of view. Many of 
us are parents or doting uncles and aunts 
who read to children, but we seldom search 
juvenile literature for our serious ideas. We 
do, however, read imaginative literature, 
poetry, and prose—and we do look at pic- 
tures. There are, to be sure, a few books 
which because of extreme literary merit or 
universality of appeal take their places on 
the bookshelves of readers of all nations. 
Such, for instance, is the chronicle of Bernal 
de! Castillo, the soldier of Cortés, whose 
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recollections as an old man are worthy of 
consideration with the great odysseys of all 
times. But for most of us the literature 
we read is largely English and American. 
Very few Americans are yet familiar with 
Mexican literature either in the original 
Spanish or in translation. Certainly Mari- 
ano Azuela’s Underdogs, Gregorio Lépez’ 
El Indio, and Martin Guzman’s The Eagle 
and the Serpent deserve wider audiences. 
All three are available in good translations 
and give among them as complete a picture 
of the Revolution as can be obtained from 
the more studied works of those who would 
make Zapata a deep-dyed villain on a black 
horse or a saintly knight on a white one— 
or of those who find Villa a pistol-toting 
sadist or a Wallace Beery Robin Hood. 


Mexican Biography 

A bibliography of Mexicana in English 
will run to enormous length. Hundreds and 
hundreds of books have been written on all 
phases of its people and land—archeology, 
travel, biography, religion, history, etc. 
Mexico has been the setting of hundreds 
of novels, varying in merit from Zane 
Grey’s Desert Gold, a tale of the Arizona- 
Sonora border, to D. H. Lawrence's incred- 
ible The Plumed Serpent. 





WHILE THE Poor SLEEP 


By Diego Rivera, in the Ministry of 
Education, Mexico City 
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Em phasis on Adventure 


Arranged chronologically by topics they 
reflect the passing stages of interest in par- 
ticular events transpiring south of the Rio 
Grande. The emphasis on adventure and 
travel is significant of the strangeness of our 
next-door neighbor to us during most of 
our history. While we have progressed far 
from the situation existing in 1809 when 
Jefferson, thanking Humboldt for a copy 
of his Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la 
Nouvelle Espagne, could say that Mexico 
had been before the publication of this book 
a country “almost locked up from the 
knowledge of man hitherto,” it is safe to 
say that most Americans have had only the 
slightest idea of what to think of Mexico. 

In many respects the long list of Ameri- 
can failures with Mexico have been due to 
this failure to stop to consider the nature 
of the nation south of us. This was due 
not merely to laziness but rather to the nos- 
talgic charms of Europe. We have yearned 
for the Alps but could not bother learning 
to pronounce Popocatepetl. 


Conquest of Mexico 


Like most generalizations this one de- 
mands an exception. For in 1843 William 
H. Prescott completed his magnificent epic 
of the Conquest of Mexico which made the 
American reading. public of that day better 
informed of the ancient and colonial his- 
tory of Mexico than any generation before 
or since. Prescott belonged to that school 
of American historians who in the nine- 
teenth century gave us historical scholarship 
and historical style in the grand manner. 
There is some tendency to sneer contemp- 
tuously at the “grand manner” of these men 
—the Motleys and the Parkmans—today 
when people demand their nourishment in 
capsules of vitamins and their information 
in the macerated pellets of readers’ digests. 
Yet one would have difficulty in finding 
anywhere either in the short-short-story of 
Liberty or the long-long-story of Gone with 
the Wind a more breathtaking and colorful 
account of events of any description than 
Prescott’s description of the siege of 
Tenochtitlan by Cortés and his followers. 
Directly and indirectly, I suppose, no other 
Sitigle book has been so influential in dis- 
‘séniinating information on Mexico to Amer- 
ican readers as this. Novelists found it a 
rich mine of material so that besides the 
readers of the classic itself, many others 
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have been exposed to Prescott's cy eT 
in the sugarcoated form of novels like Kirk 
Munroe’s White Conquerors or Rider Hag- 
gard’s Montezuma’s Daughter. Read along 
with MacLeish’s Conguistadores, Prescott 
suffers not at all in his treatment of the 
same thematic material based on the same 
sources. After reading him we can say with 
Bernal Diaz in MacLeish’s poem: 

We saw that city on the inland sea: 

Towers between: and the green-crowned 

Montezuma 


Walking the gardens of shade: and the stag- 
gering bees: 


And the girls bearing the woven baskets of bloom 
on their 

Biack hair: their breasts alive: and the hunters 

Shouldering dangling herons with their ruffled 
plumes: 


Prescott 


Prescott, it will be recalled, wrote the epic 
Odyssey of Cortés and his followers from 
Cuba to Cozumel. off the Yucatan to Vera 
Cruz. From there Prescott follows his 
amazing march up to the plateau of the 
Anahuac. The realism of his description 
is all the more astonishing when we recall 
that Prescott had never visited Mexico and 
that he was blind. Yet his scholarly care 
and literary genius make us see Mexico and 
see it plain. Prescott got generous material 
from letters he received from Madame 
Fanny Calderén de la Barca who, as the 
wife of the first Spanish ambassador to 
Mexico after independence, compiled a 
book of impressions which is itself a minor 
masterpiece. It is interesting to contrast 
also the methods of Archibald MacLeish 
who, like Prescott, used Bernal del Castillo 
for source material but, unlike Prescott, 
actually went to Mexico and followed 
Cortés’ route on muleback from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico City. 


After Prescott 


Since Prescott, there is not much epic 
material. M&ny authors, some of them com- 
petent, have been attracted to Mexico. Few 
of them have seemed to be successful as 
literary conquerors. They are overcome by 
their material. They seem unable to pene- 
trate the “obsidian’’ eyes of the Indian or 
to catch the exotic variety of the land in 
which he lives. Even Lawrence, fleeing to 
Mexico from the horrors of the machine age 
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to a primitive society, cannot convince -us 
that his impressions are sound. The land- 
scape cannot be so sinister as he would have 
us believe, nor can the death wish and 
bloodlust be so strong in any people who 
have survived these many centuries. Law- 
rence spent some time in Mexico in the 
early twenties for his health. From there 
he drew the plots and backgrounds for two 
books: one, Mornings in Mexico, a book 
of short stories; the other his novel, The 
Plumed Serpent. The latter, which drew on 
his head the wrath of many Mexican in- 
tellectuals, is a kind of tour de force in 
which his heroine, a civilized European 
woman, is repelled but fascinated by the 
land. She becomes involved with a Mexi- 
can general and the descendant of a Spanish 
grandee who were striving through a re- 
vival of the ancient religion and a rein- 
carnation of the old gods to create an in- 
digenous and purified Mexico. Overpow- 
ered by the spell of Mexico, she enters the 
pantheon of their gods, and surrenders 
utterly. 


Primitivism 


Lawrence wanted to believe that immer- 
sion in the primitive blood was good, that 
by a return to primitivism one can eradicate 
the evils attendant on progress and civi- 
lization. But he failed for two reasons: 
first, because, as one reviewer wrote, “he 
defeats his own purpose by making us, after 
drinking of his acid, black, and bubbling 
cup, want to rush out and devour a nice 





By David Alfaro Siqueiros, in the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery 
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clean batch of homemade cookies’; and, 
secondly, for reasons given by Aldous Hux- 
ley, who also was attracted to Mexico and 
has given us his impressions in a travel 
diary, Beyond the Mexique Bay, and in sev- 
eral short stories. Huxley, who acknowl- 
edged Lawrence's book, or at least two thirds 
of it, as some of the greatest writing he had 
ever done, points out Lawrence's unwilling- 
ness to pay the full price that civilized man 
must pay if he wishes to acquire the virtues 
of primitive man. 


The Great Mexican Novel 


It is too much to expect that the great 
Mexican novel will be written by a for- 
eigner, just as it would be ridiculous to hope 
for the great American novel from a visitor. 
But authors from other countries have writ- 
ten penetratingly and shrewdly of us. Few 
in the imaginative field seem to have done 
so of Mexico. Graham Greene's Labyrin- 
thine Ways, for example, a book that ought 
to be better known, is a splendid psycho- 
logical novel set in the jungle of Vera 
Cruz, but the reader feels that it is not 
typically Mexican. This story of a perse- 
cuted priest wouldn't be a great deal dif- 
ferent if instead of being a Mexican pur- 
sued from tropical village to village, he 
were an Elizabethan Englishman moving 
from one priesthole to another. Greene, of 
course, was handicapped by his hatred of 
what he considered the persecution of the 
Church. In his other book, Another Mex- 
ico, he welters in hate. He shares the dis- 
taste for Mexico that seems to characterize 
many English writers, not only Greene or 
Evelyn Waugh but even Lawrence and 
Huxley. 

So the exotic quality of the country can- 
not be taken in gracefully. Books that at 
first glance seem to be “the. finest novel 
ever written in English with a Mexican set- 
ting” in retrospect become banal and super- 
ficial. Susan Smith’s novel The Glories of 
Venus was so hailed. Rereading it today 
it appears to be the old drivel of the Amer- 
ican escapist and self-conscious intellectual 
exile drinking himself to death in Taxco in- 
stead of Paris. 

The cultural fusion of Spaniard and In- 
dian that we know as Mexico can be seen 
in all our source material. Sometimes as 
in Anita Brenner's classic treatment, Idols 
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Fresco by José Clemente Orozco, in 
National Preparatory School, Mexico 
City 


Behind Alltars, it is shown sharply and 
clearly in a study of the arts of modern 
Mexico. Even in the delightful and charm- 
ing Viva Mexico of Charles Flandrau the 
mixture of the two strains provides the 
color and lilt. 


Interweaving of Tradition 


But most clearly can we sense the inter- 
weaving of the two traditions when we hear 
the music of such composers as Carlos 
Chavez, whose Sinfonia India, for example, 
gives unity to that complexity which showed 
one facet in The Forgotten Village of Stein- 
beck and another in Salvador de Madar- 
iaga’s Hernan Cortés. Aaron Copland, too, 
though an American, has combined these 
strains in his E/ Salén Mexico, one of the 
most exciting works of the modern com- 
poser. 

By itself each art—painting, literature, 
music—gives us an important insight. But 
together they bring clearly into focus a de- 
lightful land and a lovely people, good 
neighbors and brothers whom we wish to 
visit and be visited by. Meantime, though 
the pressures of war keep us physically 
apart, we can grow more intimate and un- 
derstanding of each other “outside reading 


” 


in. 
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Discipline: Cures and Questions 
By R. Webb Noyes * 


WOULD join Emma Patterson in de- 

ploring the soft peddling of discipline in 
any library school. In my school days, little 
was said about it where an entire course on 
the philosophy and application of police ad- 
ministration would have been advisable, pro- 
vided the student was expected to assume 
the police function. Secondly, if Miss Pat- 
terson is right—and I assume she is—the 
librarian is supposed to fill the boots not 
only of a sensitive lover and purveyor of 
books, but also of the hard-boiled diplomat 
and muscle-man that a successful policeman 
must be. At the salaries that most librarians 
receive, this is outrageous and should not be 
tolerated in a civilized society. No librarian 
conscious of his civic as well as his profes- 
sional duties is ambitious to assume the 
police role, regardless of salary. He knows 
that librarianship and policing are both full- 
time jobs, mutually exclusive for successful 
performance. Thirdly, “the innocent crea- 
ture,” the serious student, who gets scorched 
through mistaken identity gets a lesson in 
the miscatriage of justice which may pro- 
foundly affect his or her future life and 
result in an attitude toward libraries and 
their managers that can never be repaired. 
Fourthly, Miss Patterson is everlastingly 
right in insisting that the force of example 
has no force. I have tried it many times 
and “sweetness and light’’ has always been 
the chief casualty. And fifthly, successful 
relationships with the clientele does, most 
definitely, depend “‘very largely . . . upon 
clerical work.” 


Amelioratives, Not Cures 


Unfortunately, of the ‘few helpful sugges- 
tions” that Miss Patterson craves, I have 
very few indeed. But I do have some ques- 
tions. The few suggestions I have are amelio- 
ratives, not cures, and are recommended only 
as stopgaps until those controlling the purse 
strings come to see library service in its 





* Before entering war work, librarian of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University. 

1“"Discipline in the School Library,"" Wilson Library 
Bulletin, October 1943. 
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proper proportions and hire full-time or 
peripatetic policemen and policewomen to 
patrol our libraries. 


Arrangement of Furniture 


In most reading rooms that I have seen 
the structure and arrangement of tables are 
a tacit incentive to gregariousness and there- 
fore to disorder. The best type is something 
like that in the main reading room of the 
New York State Library, with two rows of 
desks and chairs, one behind the other in 
each row, separated by a partition. Each 
desk, in turn, . is separated from the seat in 
front of it by a deep elevation containing 
one or’two shelves and room for notices. 
Both partitions and shelves should be taller 
and higher than those at Albany so that not 
even the tallest reader can communicate to 
others from his cell. Cubicles or carrells, 
of course, are the ideal arrangement in stack 
units, but they cannot be supervised in read- 
ing rooms. ~ The partitioned rows should run 
lengthwise towards and away from the 
circulation desk, or whatever the supervisory 
locale is, so that some control can be exer 
cised from that quarter. 

Light fixtures should be local, planted 
upon each desk, and wired to a panel within 
convenient reach of the presiding elder on 
duty. The fixtures should have ‘“Quiet”’ 
concealed in them somehow, ready to be 
flashed on from the control panel whenever 
number six, or thirteen, or whoever, needs 
to be admonished. Mirrors should be so 
arranged that a complete picture is available 
to the desk attendant at all times and tele- 
vision should provide for remote control of 
desirable browsing rooms and the like, that 
are virtually isolated units. Readers will 
always try to visit one another, and this can 
be prevented only by a combination of de- 
vices such as I have mentioned. 

Open shelves are more precious than per- 
fect inventories, and should be encouraged 
by all means. But they have no place in 
reading rooms and indeed may defeat the 
very purpose of their being. Leave the read- 
ing rooms completely bare of shelving and 
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books, freely advertise the existence of open 
shelves in neighboring rooms, and you 
thereby show a superior understanding of 
psychology. Keep the books, but mot the 
knowledge of their easy access, from the 
people and the people will want them. At 
least the kind of people we are thinking 
about, in the libraries of schools and col- 
leges. The open shelves should exist as an 
integral part of the bibliography and refer- 
ence departments and normal conversation 
and consultation should be encouraged 
within their soundproof walls. The catalogs 
should be there. The open-shelf room 
should be a place to which the librarians 
can repair for uninhibited instruction in the 
use and selection of books, and for interpre- 
tation of the catalog. There should literally 
be standing room only, except for card filers 
and possibly a few others, it being under- 
stood that reading matter should be taken 
to the reading rooms for protracted use. 


Fatal Tendencies 


One of the most fatal tendencies is that 
of allowing faculty members, members of 
the library staff itself, and special visitors, 
to assume the air that the king can do no 
wrong. Silence must be the rule especially 
for those who are looked to as examples and 
small comfort should be vouchsafed prin- 
cipal, dean, mayor, or librarian who forgets 
himself in this respect. Signs should be 
plentiful but not abundant. They should say 
exactly what the patron is supposed to know 
and should be conspicuously posted near the 
entrances and somewhere on each individual 
reader's desk. The burden of responsibility 
should be placed upon the reader at every 
opportunity. Ignorance of the law does ex- 
cuse him if he has had no prior public 
warning. 

Students, and I think many other readers, 
will not store their wraps and rubbers if 
accommodations are not handy. Lockers or 
hangers, if physical facilities allow it and 
insurance companies acquiesce, should be 
just outside the entrances. Better still, the 
type of reading desks that I have described 
furnish a better solution to this problem, 
for hooks can be fastened to the dividing 
partitions and umbrella stands can be in- 
stalled at intervals along the way or at each 


desk. 


The unscientific control of heat, either 
in summer or winter, is one of the intangible 
causes of unrest and dissatisfaction. Air 
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conditioning and proper ventilation should 
be governed only by scientifically controlled 
devices with windows so secured that ordi- 
narily they can neither be opened nor closed. 
Not all persons can avail themselves of a 
fifteen-minute noonday nap like General 
Marshall and myself, but many people would 
realize the difference between achievement 
and frustration if, instead of fighting that 
three-o’clock torpor they could, for only a 
few minutes, surrender themselves to re- 
cumbent relaxation. A hammock room is 
the answer and every well equipped library 
of the future will have one. 


A Few Questions 


Now a few questions of my own. Who 
is to be the arbiter of disciplinary authority ? 
After all, the library is not run for the li- 
brarian’s personal pleasure, or to reflect the 
whims of trustees or benefactors. In schools 
and colleges we may have a dual responsi- 
bility, one to a library superior and another 
to the administrative head of a college. The 
one asks only for a moderate attitude; the 
other will not tolerate even whispering. 
Where does the golden mean lie, and how 
is it possible to enforce extreme silence if 
other libraries in the system are more lax? 
Just what constitutes talking or whispering ? 
How audible must it be? How long must 
it continue before we move against it ? 

They say that much is accomplished if 
Spartan methods are used at the beginning 
of a new year. Whether at the beginning, 
in the middle, or the end, how much leeway 
shall we give a couple before pouncing upon 
them? Many times after waiting a minute 
the situation will clear itself. Many times, 
also, after three, four, or five minutes, the 
thing assumes nasty proportions. Just what 
is the right time to step in and break it up? 
And if you give one couple three minutes 
why give another one, if you give one one 
why another thirty seconds? Why, in fine, 
partiality? If we are not scrupulously just, 
why expect fair dealing from our readers? 

Oftentimes the trouble arises while press- 
ing business at the desk engrosses a lone 
attendant. Shall the attendant leave his 
enquirers or borrowers to exercise his police 
function against recalcitrants, or wait for a 
lull with the hope that the storm will pass? 
And shall the librarians themselves violate 
their own rules of no talking by speaking 
to readers by way of admonition? And by 

(Continued on page 389) 
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Solving Discipline Problems 
By Azile Wofford * 


N° school librarian can hope to escape 

the task of maintaining order in the 
library, any more than can a teacher in the 
classroom. Ability to maintain order may 
mean the difference, in either case, between 
success and failure. Often teachers are prone 
to feel that the- librarian has the choice spot 
in the school. The librarian has no home- 
room, no lesson preparations, no papers to 
correct, no grades to record, no reports to 
handle. Sometimes they even think she has 
no discipline problems. I once had a teacher 
say: ‘I envy your being able to work all day 
in a quiet library.” My answer was the only 
one that could honestly have been made: 
“Did it ever occur to you who keeps it 
quiet?” The truth is that by the very nature 
of the situation, problems of discipline may 
be greater in a school library than in the 
average classroom. In addition, the school 
librarian must deal with those problems 
somewhat inherent in the library situation. 


Solutions 


Stating the problems of school library dis- 
cipline is simpler than solving them. There 
are some general suggestions and a few 
simple devices which may help the new and 
inexperienced librarian. Axiomatic is the 
statement that the most effective method of 
controlling discipline problems is to prevent 
them. The best possible arrangement of the 
furniture and other equipment should be 
worked out so that library materials will be 
easily accessible and crowding prevented at 
any point. The school librarian should be a 
good housekeeper every day in the year, not 
just for Book Week or when the library 
supervisor is expected. This implies endless 
replacing of chairs at the tables, collecting 
books between periods, keeping shelves in 
order, ventilating the room frequently, and 
many other familiar duties which she and 
her assistants perform. It also implies being 
able to give the library something of a lived- 
in look, an air of welcome. and cheer. The 
librarian, having decided what hours the |i- 
brary needs to be open, should be there 





* Assistant Professor, Library Science Department, Uni- 
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promptly and close only at the appointed 
time. As many routine duties as possible 
should be turned over to student assistants, 
selected, among other things, because they 
have already solved their own discipline 
problems, so that the librarian herself may 
be free to help students. 


Understand What Is Expected 


It goes without saying, of course, that 
only those who honestly like children, who 
understand them, and are interested in them 
should choose school library work. They 
might more easily find satisfaction in other 
types of library service. All students should 
understand what is expected in the library. 
This might be made clear through a talk at 
the first of the.school year or stressed in the 
library section of the school handbook. Cases 
of discipline should then be handled indi- 
vidually with as little disturbance as possible 
to the group. A school librarian needs to be 
master of the situation at all times, never 
allowing students to feel that she is afraid 
of her job or of them. High school students 
quickly sense the situation and once out of 
bounds, it is not so easy for the librarian to 
take the reins in her hands again. 


A librarian can always be fair, a virtue 
which high school students apparently value 
above all others. They will even accept a 
hard taskmaster if they feel that all meet 
with the same treatment. Consistency is like- 
wise a quality that goes far in handling 
adolescents. If one, for instance, frowns on 
chewing gum. in school, then it must be 
frowned on every time it manifests itself 
regardless of who does the chewing or with 
what degree of annoyance. Fairness and con- 
sistency seem to me particularly important 
in the school library, the primary function 
of which is service. Such virtues are not so 
easily attained at the fag end of a school 
day as in the freshness of an early morning, 
nor when the librarian looks up to find 
waiting some student whom instinctively she 
does not like or one who she realizes merely 
tolerates her. 

It is well for students to become accus- 
tomed to having the librarian in various 
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parts of the room. This may be accom- 
plished in part by having several desks about 
the room at which the librarian sometimes 
works. Instead of concentrating all mate- 
rial near the circulation desk, I favor scatter- 
ing it so that the librarian needs to_be about 
the library. Much can be done just in pass- 
ing through the library toward breaking up 
a too-loud conversation or scattering a budd- 
ing crowd without seeming to do so. Any 
school librarian knows the trick of prevent- 
ing trouble by sitting with a group on the 
verge of it. Students also should be trained 
to continue working, often unconsciously, 
when the librarian is not in the room. This 
will save embarrassment for the times when 
she is called from the library or has a group 
of unexpected visitors. The librarian should 
handle her own discipline problems without 
appealing elsewhere except in extreme cases. 
This covers also the almost universal accept- 
ance by school librarians of the privilege of 
returning recalcitrant students to study hall. 
If a student refuses to cooperate in the li- 
brary, then certainly he does not deserve the 
opportunity to remain there. It relieves the 
situation quickly and effectively to remove 
him from the group that he is disturbing. 
Still it is hardly fair for the librarian con- 
stantly to “pass the buck” of discipline prob- 
lems to the teacher in charge of study hall. 
In extreme cases, appeal to the principal may 
help, but each time the librarian admits that 
she herself cannot handle the situation and 


runs the risk of calling down on her own 
head the students’ disdain. : 


A Library Spirit 


Every effort should be made always to 
develop a library spirit, a feeling that the 
library belongs to the school and that stu- 
dents must help to keep it quiet and attrac- 
tive. Here again student assistants play a 
great part by forming a link between the 
librarian and the students. School leaders 
and leaders of various groups may also be 
used to help influence the student body. Any 
librarian who assumes that the school library 
belongs to her alone has already placed a 
barrier in the matter of cooperation in social 
control which may not easily be removed. 


The school librarian’s task is not an easy 
one. It is no simple matter to strike a happy 
medium between enforced silence which no 
school librarian wants and real disorder 
which none should tolerate. Increase in the 
use of the library, highly desirable in mod- 
ern education, may serve to increase also 
problems of discipline. Change in the atti- 
tude both in home and school circles toward 
the question of discipline may make the 
problems loom larger. If rightly adminis- 
tered, however, the school library is the fore- 
most place in school for training in citizen- 
ship and the school librarian will recognize 
her opportunity to the extent that no prob- 
lem of discipline will overshadow it. 





DISCIPLINE: CURES AND QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 387) 
what right does an attendant presume to 
criticize others or demand conformance 
without presenting the credentials of author- 
ity, such as a badge or a uniform? 

These questions, only a few of the many 
that have troubled me in several years with 
disciplinary problems, all come back to Miss 
Patterson's insistence that the problem of 
discipline is fundamental, and to my conten- 
tion that it is so fundamental to the well 
being of readers and their servants alike 
that there is only one sensible solution, the 
provision of professionally trained police 
men and women whose primary interest is 
discipline, not library work. I wholly agree 
with Miss Patterson that the solution of such 
questions as I have asked above, and the 
execution of our decisions as to proper pro- 
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cedure as new situations constantly arise, 
result in making one’s library work go 
begging. I repeat that my few suggestions 
are offered as palliatives only, with no hope 
of having them financed by the budget 
officers or, even so, of relieving the librarian 
from distracting espionage. If a police- 
man’s lot is not a happy one, how much 
unhappier is that of the poor librarian who 
is expected to radiate sweetness and light 
one moment and assume that “carnivorous 
look’ the next, and who is also supposed 
to personify the flower of civilization that 
libraries are while holding the blackjack 
in readiness to force the bud into full-grown 
development! After all, library work is a 
kind of charity, and ‘when thou doest alms, 
let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” 
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State Aid for Tennessee Libraries 
By Helen M. Harris * 


TATE aid for public libraries in Tennes- 

see was made available for the first time 
when the 1943 Legislature voted $20,000 
annually for the next two years to assure the 
continuance of regional library service in 
thirteen East Tennessee counties. 

The appropriation came as a result of 
public demand from voters who kad learned 
during a three-year experimental project in 
cooperation with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority how much library service means to 
small towns and rural areas. Every legisla- 
tor from the thirteen counties voted for the 
library bill, and several reported they had 
never known such unanimous support among 
their constituents for any measure. 

The East Tennessee Regional Library is 
the first step toward a state-wide system of 
regional libraries, recommended by the Ten- 


* Librarian, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Ten- 
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nessee Educational Commission in 1934 and 
authorized by the Legislature in 1937 but 
for which funds had not been appropriated. 

The project began in 1940 when the TVA 
contracted with the Library Division of the 
State Department of Education as sponsor 
and Lawson McGhee Library, the public li- 
brary of Knoxville, as administrator to pro- 
vide library service for TVA employees and 
their families at Watts Bar Dam. 

Similar contracts were made as the Au- 
thority’s construction program moved up the 
river to Fort Loudoun, Cherokee, and Doug- 
las dams. In addition to setting up libraries 
at the construction villages, the contracts re- 
quired that the administrating agency should 
endeavor to secure local interest and financial 
support in extending library service through- 
out the counties affected by the construction 
activities, so that the program might con- 





For a cash outlay of seventy-five cents the women of White Pine, a town of 500 in 

Jefferson County, Tennessee, fitted up this public library in rent-free quarters over the 

picture show. The bookcase was a discarded bread and cake rack donated by the grocer. 
Old automobile license plates were bent and painted to make bookends. 
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Readers of all ages gather at the book truck to select the books which will be left in this 


Negro community for the next two months. 


A housewife serves as volunteer custodian 


of the deposit 


tinue on a permanent basis after the TVA’s 
financial help was withdrawn. 

Schools and community libraries readily 
agreed to cooperate, and rural communities, 
previously denied access to books, contrib- 
uted small sums, as evidence of good will, 
to secure book deposits. Library boards were 
appointed by the courts of all thirteen coun- 
ties and, through the efforts of these boards, 
appropriations have been made by almost 
every county legislative body. 

Experience soon proved that cooperation 
meant better library service for all; that 
books could be exchanged between school 
and school, community and community, and 
between schools and communities with bene- 
fit to all; that the same bookmobile could 
distribute books to schools and communities ; 
that pooled funds and the expert help of 
the regional librarians meant more books for 
the money and books better suited to their 
needs; and that an integrated program of 
school and community library service was an 
educational asset to the counties. 
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By January 1943 the East Tennessee Re- 
gional Library System had more than 50,000 
books which were being distributed by vol- 
unteer or locally paid custodians from 190 
locations—stores, filling stations, post offices, 
private homes, schools, and community li- 
braries—covering the remotest limits of the 
area. Twenty-five thousand persons were reg- 
istered as borrowers and were reading an 
average of 27,000 books each month. 


When state aid became available on July 
1, 1943 the State Department of Education 
immediately contracted with Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library to continue as administrator, 
thus insuring no break in the type or quality 
of service. 

The popularity of this library program 
and of a similar program still operating 
under TVA contract in another part of the 
state has aroused interest in other counties, 
and an early effort to complete the establish- 
ment of the state-wide regional library sys- 
tem is anticipated. 
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A Cure for Romance 


W hile cataloging a collection of early nineteenth century plays, I paused to browse, 
as librarians will. Intrigued by the title, I glanced at A Cure for Romance, by James 
Thomson, “performed for the first time at the Theatre Royal, English opera house, on 
Monday evening, August 30, 1819.” I don’t think any author can produce a sure cure 
for romance, but W hisk, one of Mr. Thomson's characters, at least has some very amus- 
ing speeches and a song on the circulating library craze which was sweeping England 
at that period. There's nothing new under the sun: librarians have always had their 


problems and their public. 


FextRACT from A Cure for Romance, by 
James Thomson. An operatic farce, in 
one act, performed for the first time at the 
Theatre Royal, English opera house, on 
Monday evening, August 30, 819. London, 
Printed for Smith and Elder f[etc.} 1819. 


Whisk speaks: 

For now, there isn’t a village in the king- 
dom, that has a post-office, a lawyer, and a 
parish-clerk, but has also a shop, flourished 
over in blue and gold, with—“Circulating 
library, and books lent out to read!’’ Oh! I 
can yet remember the labours of a summer's 
afternoon at Hastings! 


Song 


In each town, whate’er its name, 
Where the bumpkins ape their betters, 
Stands a shop of mighty fame 
Full of literature and letters. 
All its columns 
Cramm'd with volumes, 
Voyages, travels, 
Authors’ cavils, 
Plays and histories, 
Filled with mysteries, 
Tales of terror, 
Scenes of error, 
Crowd a circulating library table! 


(Speaking) 

Bless me! how the subscribers bother one; 
all sending at once, and everybody wanting 
the same book! Here, Tom, run with The 
Wife of Two Husbands to the Widow Try- 
again, and take The Beggar Girl to the 
workhouse! 

“O, Circulate! When may I expect Tales 
of My Landlord?” 

Why, Sir, about quarterday, I should im- 
agine. 

“My master, Sir, if you please, wants The 
Last man.” 

My respects, but Mr. Box ’em, the under- 
taker, has had my Last Man for some time 
past. Well, Mister, what’s your business ? 





* Junior Librarian, Catalog Department, University Li- 
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EUGENIA MARY HALVORSEN * 


“Why, Sir, Miss Roundabout wants a 
Mysterious Husband.” 

Very good, then I'll send her Don Quix- 
ote and Tristram Shandy, and she may take 
her choice. 

“O, Mr. Library-keeper, my daughters are 
most sadly in want of something to edify 
them.” 

Plain Sense, perhaps, Ma'am; a great 
many young ladies want that? 

“Oh, dear! no, no, no! something more 
fashionable, something that everybody likes.” 

Oh! Cheap Living and Five Thousand a 
Year! I'll send them home directly, Ma’am. 


Thus, whatever be your taste, 
When you've got some time to waste, 
To a library be a subscriber. 


Though the golden age has fled, 
We've a paper one succeeding; 
And though few like to be read, 
To a library be a subscriber. 
Tales of fairies, 
Wild vagaries, 
Dismal novels, 
Gypsies’ hovels, 
Dark romances, 
Songs and dances, 
Art and science, 
Form alliance, 
On a circulating library table! 


(Speaking) 

“Oh, Circulate, my fine fellow! I want 
the first of your patronage.” 

Beg pardon, Sir, but I never give my 
patronage without a deposit. 

“Number 786, Tom, Hannah Hewit.” 

Gone out with Caleb Williams, Sir. 

“Pray, Sir, can you recommend me some 
sensible book of travels?’ 

Certainly, Ma'am, we've lots of them; 
there’s A Donkey Tour to Brighton, and 
Baron Munchausen, both works that will 
keep their Footing. 

“My mistress has quite done with Don 
Giovanni, Sit, and now she wants My Mas- 
ter’s Secret.” 

(Continued on page 394) 
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Toward an Understanding of the Law 
By Annabelle Mclntire * 


THs list was first prepared for the use 

of a disabled air cadet who wished to 
continue his pre-legal studies while recuper- 
ating in an Army hospital. Hence the books 
included are not those used by students in 
their formal preparation for the bar in a law 
school, ‘but are intended to give a general 
understanding of the scope of the back- 
ground material needed by a lawyer. The 
formal study of law is based on the analysis 
of legal opinions which have been abstracted 
from the reports of our courts of record 
and collected into “case books’’ dealing 
with various legal subjects. Thus the law 
student gains a knowledge of the principles 
which will be employed by judges in de- 
ciding cases in substantive law fields. He 
also is taught the principles of adjective law, 
that is, the forms and rules which must be 
followed in order to bring a case properly 
before the court and conduct it through the 
trial. Legal bibliography (how to find the 
law); Moot court (practical experience in 
handling a case); Jurisprudence and the 
ethics of the legal profession are also in- 
cluded in the law school curriculum. Re- 
quirements for admission to law schools vary 
from two years of pre-legal college work to 
an A.B. degree. 


English and American History 


Our present system of Anglo-American 
law has evolved from Early English laws 
and customs. Historical changes have been 
reflected by changes in the law. Hence a 
good review of early English and American 
history establishes a background for legal 
development. 

ADAMS, J. T. History of the United States. 
——. The March of Democracy. 1936-1939 
BEARD, C. A. AND M. The Making of American 

Civilization. 1938 
TREVELYAN, G. M. 

land. 1942 


1935 


Shortened History of Eng- 


English Grammar and Usage 


Lawyers write. Briefs, abstracts, argu- 
ments, opinions constantly flow from legal 
pens. Mastery of a clear, concise style of 


* Assistant Librarian, U.S. Department of Justice, 


Washington, D.C 
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writing is a necessity for those who aspire 

to a legal career. 

Fowxer, H. W. Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage. 1940 

SCHNITTKIND, H. T. The Complete Book of Eng- 
lish. 1938 


American Government and 
Constitutional History 


Government plays an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the life of the lawyer. To 
understand how our system began, how it 
was influenced and shaped by our great 
leaders and how it functions today is to have 
a good start toward understanding Consti- 
tutional law and the rapidly growing field 
of administrative law. 

BEARD, C. A. An Economic Interpretation of the 

Constitution. 1935 
BRYCE, JAMES. American Commonwealth. 1921 
HENDRICK, B. J. Bulwark of the Republic. 1937 
WARREN, CHARLES. Making of the Constitution. 

2d ed. 1937 


Sociology 


Law deals with people and the problems 
that arise when they attempt to live together 
in a community. Hermits need only a self- 
imposed routine. 


ANGELL, R. C. Integration of American Society. 
1941 
GILLIN, J. L. Introduction to Sociology. 1942 


GurvicH, G. D. Sociology of Law. 1942 
Haas, F. J. Man and Society. 1930 


Economics and Finance 


What is a corporation, a bond? Who 
owns the money you deposited in the bank ? 
What is a bill of lading? What happens 
when you cash a check? The legal prin- 
ciples involved in business transactions are 
more easily understood if the business pat- 
terns are clear. 


GERSTENBERG, C. W. Principles of Business. 1931 

MASSON, R. L. AND STRATTON, S. S. Financial 
Instruments and Institutions. 1938 

MOouLTON, H. G. Financial Organization and the 
Economic System. 1939 

NEILL, H. B. AND CoAL, H. M. 
American Business. 1940 

WESTERFIELD, R. B. Money, Credit and Banking. 
1939 


Understanding 
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Literary Classics 


Quotations from the Bible or from Shake- 
speare are often used to illustrate or drive 
home a point in court. Famous orations and 
addresses as well as writings of our more 
literary judges might be included here. The 
late Dean Wigmore has said that in the 
courtroom he used to advantage the knowl- 
edge of human nature that he gained from 
reading great novels. 


CARDOZO, BENJAMIN. Law and Literature. 1931 

Hicks, F. C. Famous American Jury Speeches. 
1925 

Hotmes, O. W. Representative Opinions of 
O. W. Holmes. 1932 

Wicmore, J. H. One Hundred Legal Novels 
(Illinois Law Review, v. 17, p. 26; 1922; Mas- 
sachusetts Law Quarterly, v. 7, p. 1, 1922; 
John Marshall Law Quarterly, v. 8, p. 180, 
1942) 


Biographies of Lawyers 
and Judges 


Variety enters here—some light, some 
heavy, some old, some new. They help to 
round out the story of the law. 


Beveripce, A. J. Life of John Marshall. 
1919 

Biwo.e, F. B. Mr. Justice Holmes. 1942 

HOLDSwoRTH, W. S. Some Makers of English 
Law. 1939 

PARTRIDGE, B. The Country Lawyer. 1939 

TRAIN, A. C. My Day in Court. 1939 

WARDEN, L. C. Life of Blackstone. 1938 


1916- 


Philosophy, Jurisprudence 
and Logic 


If you wish to think deeply about the 
theory behind it all, examine the lawyers’ 
ideas and ideals. 

Cardozo, BENJAMIN. Law Is Justice. 
CLARKE, W. F. Soul of the Law. 1943 
HALL, J. Readings in Jurisprudence. 1938 

My Philosophy of Law; Credos of Sixteen Ameri- 

can Scholars. 1941 
RADIN, MAx. Law as Logic and Experience. 1940 
THOULESS, R. H. Straight and Crooked Think- 

ing. 1932 
‘Wicmore, J. H. Science of Judicial Proof. 1938 


1939 


Introduction to Law and the 
Study of Law 


Read or scan. These throw light on the 
lawyer at work and the materials which he 
must command. 

Beck, J. M. May It Please the Court. 1930 
Biack, H. C. Law Dictionary. 1933 
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E.uiott, B. K. AND W. F.° The Work of the 
Advocate. 2d ed. 1911 

Hicks, F. C. Materials and Methods of Legal 
Research. 3d ed. 1942 

Jackson, P. E. Look at the Law; the Law Is 
What the Layman Makes It. 1940 

KINNANE, C. B. A First Book of Anglo-American 


Law. 1932 

KocourgK, A. Arn Introduction to the Science of 
Law. 1930 

LLEWELLYN, K. N. The Bramble Bush; Some 
Lectures on Law and Its Study. 1930 


MorGAN, E. M. Introduction to the Study of 
Law. 1926 

PLUCKNETT, T. F. T. Concise History of the 
Common Law. 2d ed. 1936 


RADIN, Max. Anglo-American Legal History. 1936 

SMITH, W. D. Elementary Law. 2d ed. 1939 

STONE, H. F. Law and Its Administration. 1924 

WELLMAN, F. L. The Art of Cross-Examination. 
4th ed. 1936 

——. A Day in Court. 1910 

ZANE, J. M. The Story of the Law. 1927 


s 68 
A CURE FOR ROMANCE 


(Continued from page 392) 

Haven't got it myself; so take my compli- 
ments, and carry her The Jealous Wife, and 
Fatal Curiosity; they'll do till tomorrow. 

“I'm come, Sir, for the second of The 
Scottish Chiefs.” 

Went out at the door as you came in, 
ma'am: the third’s at the snuff-shop, round 
the corner, and the fourth with an Irish 
lady, at the potato warehouse. 

“Ah! those Scottish Chiefs are always fa- 
vourites; but it’s very hard, though, to have 
one’s tale disturbed in this manner.” 

So my dog thinks, Ma’am, for you're 
treading upon his. 

“Please, Sir, the clerk’s daughter wants 
The Parsonage House.” 

Does she? Very moderate upon my word ; 
then she must try The Vicar of Wakefield. 

“Eh, now, have you got The Way to 
Grow Rich?” 

Very sorry to say, No, Sir; it’s been out 
of print these seven years. 

“Anything new, this age, Circulate ?”’ 

Yes, Sir, everything new in every depart- 
ment; every new book added, as soon as 
published ; and every attention paid to every 
new subscriber. 

Then, whatever be your taste, 


Whén you've got some time to waste, 
To a library be a subscriber. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 














6¢6Q‘WEETIEPIES FOR SOURPUSSES,” in the 
December Wilson Library Bulletin, evoked 
the expected avalanche of mail—so many letters 
that they couldn’t all be crowded in this month— 
and, also as was expected, no matter whether pro 
or con, they are almost without exception ex- 
tremely good humored and good natured. Addi- 
tional comments will be carried in February. 


Library Public Relations Council 
Meeting 


The article was also the subject of the dinner 
meeting of the Library Public Relations Council 
on December seventh, when librarians from West- 
chester and New Jersey, as well as from Brooklyn, 
Queens, and New York, met in New York City 
to consider “The Staff Approach to the Public.”’ 
Gracie’s wild ravings decidedly set the pace for 
the meeting, which was in high spirits. 

Thomas G. Brown, president of the Council, 
presented Dr. Phillips Bradley, Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Queens College and a trustee of 
the Queens Borough Public Library, who acted as 
moderator, introducing the speakers and “inviting 
everyone present: to take part in the coming riot.” 

Robert De Graff, publisher of Pocket Books, 
pointed to Héloise, Portia, and Sappho as ex- 
amples of beauty plus brains, but found brains 
much less important than beauty. He went several 
steps further than Gracie, advocating that libraries 
install such modernizations as refreshment stands, 
swimming pools, game rooms, and beauty parlors. 
If someday somebody should ask for a book, the 
“librarian”’ will merely shrug and say, “Sorry, we 
haven’t had a book here in years.”’ 

Bessie Beatty, radio columnist of WOR, stressed 
the personal approach: “Librarians have to deal 
with the public that is sometimes demanding, 
sometimes boring, and they build up a defense. 
A librarian has to be sure that her defense does 
not become a wall (as in A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn).° What all librarians ought to remember is 
that every person who comes to the library is their 
boss.” Nothing takes the place of genuine inter- 
est on the part of the librarian. 


Roberta Fansler, Assistant Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Extension of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, outlined the public rela- 
tions problems of the museum and found that, 
from her experience “with members of her own 
staff, both ages (above and below forty) have 
their place. “So long as the public ranges in ages, 
both old and young are needed to serve them.” 

Buell Patterson, Public Relations and Publicity 
Director of American Airlines,. came out boldly 
for the sweetiepies: “I resent the implication that 
all librarians are not pretty; I never saw one that 
wasn't pretty.” He stressed the fact that “pub- 
licity is a serious business—people who contact 
the public must be attractive.” He cited the Amer- 
ican Airlines stewardesses who are picked as much 
for their personality as for their looks. “We all 
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have to window-dress. Why pick on librarians? 
Why not do something with the books? They all 
have the same shape! How about round books for 
a change?” He emphasized the vital importance 
of believing in one’s work: “My advice is, if you 
don’t like libraries—get out.” 


Give Glamour Girls Their Day 


UST home from a most enlivening session of 

the Library Public Relations Council, I am 
moved to thank you and Mr. (I opine) Gracie 
Boldstroke for the iconoclastic screed which gave 
such a fillip to this annual dinner meeting. 

Since, as Bessie Beatty said of herself in her 
delightful dinner talk, ‘I belong ostensibly on the 
sourpuss side of the fence, but feel myself a 
sweetiepie at heart, I can view without alarm and 
speak without animus. And after all, though Mr. 
Boldstroke begins brashly, drawing his line at 
forty, later forty “in round numbers,” he ulti- 
mately leaves the librarian in public view as long 
as she can stay cheerful as well as useful. What 
more can we ask, since this keeps within the pale 
such charming oldsters as the information desk 
hostess of the Cleveland Public Library, who has 
only recently retired amid regretful editorials from 
the press at the loss of her welcoming smile and 
rich fund of information. 

Truth is, as Buell Patterson brought out, it’s 
enthusiasm that counts. If you don’t eat, drink, 
and breathe airlines, said he, you may as well get 
out. Substitute books and people for airlines, and 
if you're a librarian, young or old, there you are, 
rightly in or properly out. 

We all know the Grimour girls, who should be 
behind the scenes if anywhere. If youth, beauty, 
brains, and zest can be found under one cover and 
drawn into the library, (some of them are there 
already) let us by all means give Glamour girls 
their day 

MARILLA WAITE FREEMAN, Librarian 
St. Joseph's Hospital Library 
New York City 


Let’s Crack Our Nut 


EVER has a copy of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin been so much in demand by library 
staffs as the December 1943 issue. “Sweetiepies 
for Sourpusses” created quite a furor among us. 
I heard of one branch library staff that devoted a 
discussion to the subject and the roars of laughter 
as heard in that room were most unusual. All of 
which is a most healthy indication of a vitally 
alive profession; librarians need to laugh at them- 
selves occasionally—as a rule we take ourselves 
too seriously. They say the British have been able 
to stand the “blitz” and all other discomforts of 
war because they still have a capacity to laugh at 
themselves. 
It was patent in the article itself that the author 
was aware that he was overstressing his point and 
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hoping thereby to stimulate the librarians into a 
lively discussion. Certainly the speakers at the 
Library Public Relations Council meeting who 
were from allied professions of radio, education, 
and publicity, did their part exceedingly well and 
made the evening one of jollity and fun. They 
expressed their appreciation of good library serv- 
ice and at the same time some of them in thé 
midst of farce made some good points for libra- 
rians to ponder. 

By contrast with the wit and humor of the 
speakers, the response of the librarians was slow 
and far from brilliant. Those who did speak were 
inclined to place the blame for librarian’s lack of 
effectual approach to the public upon the trustees, 
upon poor salaries, or because we did not have 
enough clerical assistance. 

Those librarians who attended the meeting had 
good fun but we did not participate in that spirit. 
Maybe we now prefer to be serious about it. This 
good laugh we had over our acknowledgment that 
perhaps we are not all “sweetiepies’’ and that 
though we may not like the term applied to us, 
still we must admit there is room for improve- 
ment in the attitude of many of us toward the 
public. It seemed to be the general consensus of 
opinion that librarians wish to reach a larger 
reading public year by year, and that first impres- 
sions are vital in “selling” our services and that 
each and every librarian in his personal contact 
with the citizens represents the library and thereby 
carries an important responsibility The success of 
the library is the sum-total of these pleasant ap- 
proaches to the public. 

The Library Public Relations Council deserves 
credit for jarring us out of our routine way of 
thinking and perhaps we may crack our nut and 
get at the kernel of public relations. 


REBECCA B. RANKIN 


Telegraph Collect 


EGARDING Gracie Boldstroke on Sweetie- 
pies, I think her idea grand. Please tell 
me at once where I can find those librarians 
“having youth paired with sense, beauty with 
brains, and both with character.” Telegraph 
collect. 
FANNY T. TABER 
Atlantic County Library 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 


Skoal to Gracie! 


ND I'm close enough to forty so her remarks 
are mud in my eye, too. 
There are a couple of angles she left out, and 
I'd like to add them as my personal contribution. 
One of them is this: After eighteen years of 
“handling” the dear public, I'd be tickled to death 
to be withdrawn upstairs-and-off-in-a-corner, even 
if it meant filing cards and checking orders as it 
did in my early days. Think of it—no cranky 
patrons to blame you because their pet magazines 
are two days late—no brash insistent telephone 
bell when three patrons are waiting—no sudden 
eruptions of vociferous little boys, that must be 
quelled no matter how much you sympathize—oh, 
wilderness were paradise now, and you can keep 
the loaf of bread. 


The second point is: what if you never were 
pretty, even at twenty-and-in-love? Does that 
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mean you should never have ventured into this - 


profession? Doesn't a pleasant manner and a 
good telephone voice count for anything? The 
obvious answer is to put that kind to answering 
the telephone behind the scenes—but where, even 
in the most modern library building, can you put 
a telephone answerer and still keep her invisible? 
Anyway, in theory I agree with Gracie most 

emphatically. We already have at least two “‘sloe- 
eyed and curvacious” damsels, who also have 
brains in the belfry. We also have a couple of 
candidates for the Grimour Girl class—but I'm 
blessed if I see how we could dispose of them— 
practically—as Gracie suggests. In this last con- 
nection I am inescapably reminded of the famous 
little moron verse, which I dare to misquote: 

Oh happy little Grimour— 

She doesn't give a damn. 


I wish I was a Grimour— 
My God, perhaps I am! 


One thing is obvious—I could stand some time 
behind the scenes practicing my typing. 
ROSAMOND CRUIKSHANK, Librarian 
Business & Technical Branch Library 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Salt for Sweetiepies 


O even the libraries must have Glamour! We 
suggest the Bulletin run a Beauty Contest. 
Perhaps Gracie Boldstroke might be elected “Miss 
Wilson Library Bulletin’’ or ‘Miss Information.” 
Gracie has certainly been moved by the movies 
as her “Greer Garson at Every Desk’’ program 
suggests. Her choice in pulchritude is discerning 
for who can ever forget Greer Garson as Mrs. 
Miniver? Mrs. Miniver, old enough to have a 
son in college, spends sleepless nights in bomb 
shelters, wrestles with a German spy and remains 
as beautiful, not a hair of her head is ever mis- 
placed, mind you, as she was in the first scene 
of the play when there were no bombs, no Ger- 
mans, and she had a beautiful new hat. 


But we are challenged. Long hours, poor pay, 
interest in our work and not in our personal 
appearance can no longer justify our excuse for 
our miserable place in the sun. We must get the 
taxpayer's support and in exchange for it we must 
give him “Glamour.” Well I just don't believe 
it. But then I am one of Gracie’s discards. How- 
ever I refuse to believe that age should be a 
reason for discards in personnel any more than it 
should be in discarding books. Bright jackets in 
lending libraries and shops certainly help sales. 
Good bindings in a public or a private library, 
good bindings perhaps worn a bit, attract readers. 
Did Gracie never see a patron count the circula- 
tion dates in the back of a book to find out how 
popular a book it-was? Charm is not exactly 
photogenic but even in the movies Billy Burke 
and Lionel Barrymore have their public. 

Every summer when our regular staff is on 
vacation and we employ gay young college stu- 
dents as substitutes (and one of them could be 
a Powers’ model), they are forced to spend much 
time convincing a disgruntled and suspicious pub- 
lic that it is not being deserted or neglected 
because the old familiar faces are not at the 
customary desks. Even the children ask for “‘the 
lady with the white hair” because “the lady with 
the white hair knows the best books.” 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











I can sympathize with the need this article 
expresses, that the library and the librarian must 
have a more positive position in our “brave new 
world.”” I cannot, however, believe that youth 
and beauty in our personnel will effect that 
change. Gracie should read An American Diary 
by Samuel Grafton. He says, “The untrained 
mind notes exceptions; the trained mind discovers 
the .rule.”” Well I believe that as a rule there 
are no more “Old Fossils” and “Sourpusses” 
on library staffs than there are on those of hospi- 
tals, post offices, telephone exchanges, or lunch 
counters. There are no more “typical librarians” 
than there are “typical newspaper correspondents” 
or “typical bankers.”’ 

I do think our publicity is poor, chiefly because 
we think we can handle it ourselves. Hospitals, 
museums, department stores—when they want to 
put something over—hire experts. They gamble 
perhaps in the allocation of funds, but they get 
results. No matter how gifted library assistants 
may be in using words and art, their perspective 
is wrong. I never saw any library publicity that 
did much more than impress the profession. I 
doubt if it causes a ripple elsewhere. I have 
talked this over with advertising men, because 
I happen to have known a great many, and our 
efforts seemed feeble to them. A librarian is 
just constitutionally opposed to blowing a horn, 
but I have heard whole symphonies in praise of 
many libraries, with no one to broadcast the 
symphonies. I wish we could have cooperative 
financing in library publicity and hire a public 
relations counsel for groups of libraries. We are 
specialists, let us respect professional training in 
others. 

All this does not mean that we should not 
use every asset we have, whether it is a flair for 
writing or public speaking; it does not mean that 
we should not look our smartest or put a good 
looking assistant in a bright spot; or that we 
should not be genuinely interested in the people 
whom we serve. Most people are librarians be- 
cause they like people and books, there are few 
other inducements. But if you sincerely like 
people you know instinctively how to handle 
them. If you like books you can’t help selling 
them. Let an advertising man tell the world 
how well you do it and let the people whom you 
serve demand that you are backed in your service. 
I vote for scholarship and experience in library 
work, Gracie can try Sex Appeal. 

EVELYN H. ALLEN, Librarian 
Pleasantville, New York, Library 


Librarians Are Never Exciting 


HE recent article on ‘“Sweetiepies and Sour- 

pusses” expresses an idea which to some ex- 
tent I have been voicing ever since I left library 
school. It’s the reason I spend much too much 
money on clothes, new “‘hairdo’s,” and the latest 
shades of nail polish—to say nothing of practic- 
ing discreet ‘come hither’ glances and even trying 
to flutter my eyelashes! But—and this is the crux 
of the matter—as was intimated, even all this 
isn't quite enough to glamourize anyone who went 
to library school. We have too much of a handi- 
cap to begin with. Oh yes, we do, because who is 
it that usually wants to be, and becomes, a libra- 
rian? The little girl who is mouselike and sweet 
but mever exciting. What would you do with her? 
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Turn her away? No, I hope—for let us not try 
to popularize our profession too much. 

Let's not forget that we still call it a profession. 
I want to keep it on that level. I want it to grow, 
yes, even grow back, to the high standard of 
scholarship it once had. I hate this trend toward 
making the librarian a super extrovert, a sort of 
spinning top amusing everyone and achieving the 
intellectual respect of no one. If this is librarian- 
ship—then my conception of it is in error. Just 
as any extensive business organization is com- 
posed of component elements each in themselves 
an entity, so should a library be organized. The 
people who make up its professional side should 
be truly scholars and “administrators. Let the 
reader's advisor, or the person in a similarly titled 
position serve as publicity director. Let the head 
of circulation have a corps of glamour girls if you 
will, but don’t call them librarians or intimate that 
you ever think they will be or want to be libra- 
rians. Again, back to the example of a business 
organization, the advertising men never expect to 
become the research chemists. Each is trained in 
his own field with no real or apparent need for 
overlapping or interchange—so could our libraries 
be organized. 

Is it too much to ask that we may have well 
educated librarians that are real persons, admin- 
istrators who are not machines, and a rising level 
of distinguished scholarship that will bring libra- 
rianship back to the high place of a true profes- 
sion? That is what I want for librarians, that they 
keep to their jobs, and leave the popularizing to 
qualified associates who can do this not unimpor- 
tant task more ably and more easily and with 
more far-reaching results—leaving for the profes- 
sion its true task of preserving and increasing the 
intellectual growth of the people. 

MARY DARRAH HERRICK 
Colby College Library 
Waterville, Maine 


Dear Gracie: 


Words are cheap as mountain berries, 
Beauty scarce as winter cherries; 
Tell me, Lovely, if you may 
Are you worth your hay? 


Alas, you sound a triflle snorty; 

Alas, again, I'm nearing forty— 
Lovely! instead of stricture, 
Please print your picture. 


That were a solvent for the worry 
You've put into my life of hurry; 
I'll let the print decide 
Twixt you and cyanide! 
ALPHONSE 


All the Things We Are 


HAT are we anyway, we of the tribe of 

librarians? Everyone takes a potshot at us: 
movies, press, novels, and our colleagues join in 
the fray. I am so tired of all this—the people 
who indict the whole group even though elemen- 
tary logic teaches us we cannot indict a whole 
group. Like minority peoples in any civilization 
(or lack of)‘ we are constantly on the defensive— 
an eighty-year-old characterization of us, i.e., we 
are each eighty years old; the unfortunate wretched 
librarian in “Brooklyn” is the prototype of the 
sum of us. Well it is not true; because “ 
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WE ARE FAT AND THIN AND IN BETWIXT 
WE ARE TALL AND SMALL AND MIDDLING 


WE WEAR GLASSES AND WE DON'T 

WE ARE MYOPIC AND FARSIGHTED PHYSICALLY 
AND PSYCHOLOGICALLY 

WE LOOK LIKE RECEPTACLES FOR THE HANG- 
ING OF OLD CLOTHES AND WE LOOK LIKE 
SOMETHING OUT OF VOGUE 

WE TAKE COURSES TO IMPROVE OUR MINDS 
AND WE GO TO ARDEN’S 

WE BUY OUR CLOTHES IN KLEIN'S AND IN 
BONWIT TELLER’S, TOO 

WE WEAR HANDOUTS AND WE MAKE OUR OWN 
CLOTHES, ALAS 

WE USE RED NAIL POLISH AND WE HAVE 
SHINY NOSES 

WE HAVE BUCK TEETH AND WE HAVE NICE 
ONES, TOO 

WE LIKE OUR JOBS AND WE HATE THEM 

WE ARE FORTY PHYSICALLY AND NOT CHRON- 
OLOGICALLY 

WE ARE TWENTY PHYSICALLY AND MORE PSY- 
CHOLOGICALLY 

WE LOVE THE PUBLIC AND WE HATE THEM 

WE SMILE READILY AND WE GLOWER ON GEN- 
ERAL PRINCIPLES 

WE WORK IN SLUM AREAS WHERE MURDER, 
INCEST, AND HUNGER IS RIFE 

WE WORK IN COMMUNITIES WHERE WE ARE 
PUBLIC SERVANTS AND WE WORK IN COM- 
MUNITIES WHERE WE ARE AN INTEGRAL 
PART 


In fact we are a cross section of the population 
with all the faults and virtues of the rest of the 
world. Now we are concentrating on the poor 
devils who are in the wrong profession and we 
are apologetic about them because the least of us 
is the best of us. The highest compliment we get 
is, “you don’t look (or act) like a librarian.’’ Let 
us rebel at this libel and these inferiotity feelings 
—sourpusses indeed—sweetiepies, my eye. 

How about the boys in the service who stop 
in to see “their librarian’’ and boast cheerfully of 
the many times they were “trown’’ out? 

How about the letters from the Army, Navy, 
jail, and hospital ? 

How about that 
dinner invitation ? 

How about that piece of homemade: pie or the 
crocheted atrocity you wear at the desk? 

How about that sad confession dripped into 
your ears—romance, illness, trouble? 

How about the grateful letter? 

How about the child’s embrace or the gaudy 
paper créche? 

How about that math student who drew upon 
your forgotten store of algebra ? 

These are some of the things we are. Sourpuss 
sometimes, as we throw out the noisy adolescent 
whose belligerency vanishes often as he goes, 
because he greets us cordially in the street as 
we go by. Revision and discipline are not the 
sole requisites of the librarian. As a matter of 
fact, a good librarian can help more, even though 
her collection is poor, than the martinet whose 
concern is chiefly with her books. 

ANNA H. ROTHBART 
Queens Borough Public Library 
32-43 Steinway Street 
Long Island City 


wedding, christening, and 
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Don’t Stop There, Gracie 


OUR article in the December Wilson Library 
Bulletin was the nuts as far as the general 
idea was concerned but I’m afraid I found it 
rather illusory, if funny. In the first place, you 
must belong to a big library since your proffered 
solution is essentially tailored for one. In the 
smaller libes, where the personnel is just as apt to 
be acerbic and moth-eaten-looking, there simply is 
no upstairs to which they may be retired to avoid 
offending the public's allegedly aesthetic reaction. 
Blaming the looks of the profession—actual or 
imagined—howling about the decrepitude of same 
and of the buildings, won't help. The faults (all 
of them) lie in the profession itself. Outside of 
the obvious fact that there are too many “born” 
librarians whose only curve might, rather implaus- 
ibly, be on a baseball—you can’t push off the re- 
sponsibility on the public, on exteriors, or on latent 
and highly justified yens in disquieted bosoms for 
more orchidaceous chignons and underpinnings. 

Librarians have been underpaid and overworked 
for years and years and years. They have in many 
instances been political footballs. They have stood 
by, Milquetoasting and Elsie Dinsmoring, until 
they have created the ‘‘typing’’ you deplore out of 
sheer ineptitude or vicariousness. Damnation, if 
they can't—as a large group of highly specialized 
professional people—feel enough spark and gump- 
tion and achieve enough cohesion to offset this 
back-mossing, then the majority reflect in appear- 
ance exactly what they are—twittering, long- 
suffering, dry-as-dust Ivory Towerists. The public 
has been served so competently and so temptingly 
in ideas that it is an ill-omen and a disservice to 
discover that the very purveyors of this stimula- 
tion will do nothing for themselves. 

It strikes me as childish that you can seriously 
present an idea of attacking the problem from 
such a viewpoint. Saving the surface, or renewing 
it, or even sand-blasting it, will wot save all. 

A concerted, frankly lobbyistic, campaign in the 
State Halls and downward seems to be more real- 
istic and promises more tangible results. As to 
the personnel—the courses should be liberalized, 
the requirements canalized, and, given suitable 
promised rewards, it might improve in twenty 
years. Can you think of one cogent reason why 
any reasonably sane—much less particularly per- 
sonable—person should wish to join a profession 
where shilly-shallying and self-deprecation mas- 
querade under “Public Service” ? 

What have teachers’ organizations got (besides a 
very low S.A. rating and millions of sourpusses ) ? 
Only organization. Though the field is so much 
wider, so much less specialized, this has brought 
good pay, sure tenure, and pensions besides. 

Somebody ought to tell the librarians to “Read 
a Good Book.” I have an idea that you’re‘the gal 
to do it. But don’t, I beg of you, recommend 
“Sweetiepies for Sourpusses’’ unless for results 
you will be satisfied with many indignant gasps 
and a few un-librarian-like belly laughs. As an 
opening blow, I say, “More power to you'’—but, 
in all conscience, don’t, don’t stop there. 

SISSIE DON’T-SHOUT-FROM-A-CHARGING-DESK 


A Honey 


HE article “Sweetiepies for Sourpusses’ by 
Gracie Boldstroke (?) was a “honey” be- 
cause I, too, always believed librarians were poor 
old ladies, the moth-eaten, frustrated looking type. 
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When I became a civilian employee for the 
Army Air Forces over a year ago, I was placed 
with the Military Law Department. When I was 
told I would be in charge of the Reference Library 
for the OCS, my spirits sank very, very low. I 
thought, here I am “‘fortyish’’ and the Army is 
trying to dispose of me in this manner. Imagine 
my surprise to discover a beautiful young blonde, 
who was leaving because she had joined the 
Marines. I will always remember her mirth, and 
mine, when I told her I was happy to find a beau- 
tiful librarian. I thought they were all old, severe 
ladies. So, when I read your article, I keenly en- 
joyed it. Some of the Officer Candidates wanted 
to be in on the “‘joke’’ too. 

You are right, Gracie, the librarian is a better 
librarian at forty. A young librarian would not 
get the questions which I sometimes receive from 
officers, officer candidates, and/or enlisted men. 
For instance, yesterday: “Mrs. Collins, you know 
everything, why is it that we do not seem to beget 
children?” This from a.shy O/C, who was ac- 
companied by his young wife. Married three years. 
What they wanted was an intelligent, sympathetic 
answer. They got it. 

MATHILDE COLLINS 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Astonished 


HIS committee is astonished that a publica- 

tion of the standing of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin would publish an article to which the 
author was unwilling to sign a correct name, 
especially when the article is flippant in tone and 
superficial in its consideration of conditions, 
greatly exaggerating circumstances as they exist 
in libraries, and proposing to meet the difficulties 
which it thus exaggerates with a cure far worse 
than the disease. 

We are aware that there are in libraries, as in 
other public-supported institutions, occasional 
cases in which employees serve the public after 
the aging of their temperaments has unfitted them 
to perform this service advantageously. We 
propose -the additional statement that there are 
equally frequent cases where librarians attempt 
to serve the public when their immaturity makes 
them incapable of being of any real service. On 
the whole, we feel that one unfortunate condition 
is as prevalent as the other and that neither condi- 
tion has prevented the public from finding li- 
braries serviceable or from looking upon them 
with general respect, admiration, and regard. 

If working with the public in libraries parallels 
the routine handing out of groceries in a self 
service store, and if the public comes into libraries 
to look at unformed youth, then Powers’ models 
and cloakroom girls, not library students, should 
be hired by libraries and any pretense at librarian- 
ship being a profession should be abandoned. If 
libraries are established to give intelligent service 
to persons interested in printed material, then it 
is impossible to find personnel, even among the 


most g§ature, who are sufficiently wise and experi- 
enc o serve the public as well as we could 
wish. 


/ Young librarians are present on the library floor 
so that they may develop to be of service when 
they have accumulated the necessary wisdom and 
stock of information which greater experience can 
give, as internes are present in hospitals—in the 
hope that by the time they are forty they can 
perform their services reasonably well. 
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Aside from the fact that libraries are estab- 
lished to give mental not vicarious emotional 
service, any person of developed perception appre- 
ciates that the sweetiepie immature beauty com- 
pares to the strongly-sculptured beauty of a coun- 
tenance which has met life, as Edgar Guest com- 
pares to Shakespeare or as the pretty girl calendar 
in the saloon compares to a Holbein or a Gaugin 
portrait at the Metropolitan or the Museum of 
Modern Art—or as dough compares to bread. 
Its appeal lies in its promise, not in its fulfillment, 
and only the trivial mentality considers it half so 
deep or fine in beauty in its preliminary as in its 
ultimate state. 

Even if it were true that, to the public, sweetie- 
pies are more serviceable or acceptable than over- 
forty librarians, the author of the article in ques- 
tion has not analyzed the situation intelligently 
enough to realize that the life of the professional 
librarian is about equally divided between over- 
forty and under-forty service; that over a period 
of years, under the sweetiepie system, half the 
professional staff would have to be kept from 
the public. It is probably a conservative estimate 
that the proportion between work with the public 
and work to which circulation assistants could be 
assigned behind-the-scenes is as five to one. 

In other words over a period it would be 
necessary to maintain unoccupied behind the 
scenes four over-forty librarians for each one 
occupied; or—the only alternative—four out of 
five would be dismissed upon reaching forty, just 
when they were becoming capable in a profession 
which demands such development. Would this 
system tend to raise the caliber of people entering 
the libtary field or the pay they could command, 
or the competence of the service they could offer? 

Librarians have often been accused of failing 
to see practical relationships. It is our belief 
that the library world as a whole is far more 
astute than is indicated by the anonymous article. 

The Montclair Library Committee on 
Public Relations 
WiILtiaM E. Marcus, President, Board 
of Trustees 
MARGERY QUIGLEY, Librarian 
DorotTHy WAuGH, Director of Public 
Relations 


Three Cheers 


Sapa cheers for you and Gracie! 

It doesn’t matter a hoot, as far as I can see, 
whether we are pro or con Gracie, with a tongue 
in which cheek or with how many fingers crossed. 
The really important thing is that we have a mem- 
ber of the profession who packs that much of a 
wallop, and one editor with humor and guts 
enough to give her a hearing. 

I shall nominate you both for the Congressional 
Medal. And just by way of a little cash-on-the- 
barrelhead appreciation, I have entered my per- 
sonal subscription for the Wilson Library Bulletin 
plus a couple of extra copies of the December 
issue. 

Let's have more Gracies, more articles, more 
anything that will blast the neo-Gothic roof off 
our complacency and our illusion that we can 
avoid basic issues by shunning rigorous self- 
evaluation. 

MiriAM E. MCNALLY 
Director of Public Relations and 
Library Publications 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library 
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yy may seem a little irregular to begin a Jan- 
uary column with suggestions for next De- 
cember but that’s exactly what we are going to 
do. After all there’s nothing like having your 
Christmas problems solved a year in advance! 

The verb solved is used advisedly for that is 
what the Hild Regional Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library did with the ever recurring prob- 
lem of “what shall I give for Christmas.” Late in 
November a book fair was arranged in the first- 
floor lobby of the branch. Outstanding fiction 
and nonfiction of the current season, books for 
children and young people, and an intriguing 
selection of titles for special reading interests 
were attractively displayed as a help for the 
harassed shopper. 

Extra copies were ordered for the display. Each 
book wore its original jacket. On the inner flap 
information concerning price was given, and in 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to nk | articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book- 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘“‘The Crow's 
Nest,’ Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 


~ 























THE CROW'S NEST’ 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


the case of children’s books, the grade to which 
the book would appeal. A conspicuously posted 
sign advised the “shopper” that the books on 
display were not for circulation but that other 
copies were available for that purpose. The per- 
sonal assistance of a librarian was also promised 
to anyone requiring special help in making gift 
selections. 

Shortly before the fair opened an announcement 
was sent to all factories, parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, clubs, and churches in the neighborhood. 
The announcement was mimeographed on 
8” x10” paper stock decorated with Christmas 
motifs, which cost $1.50 per hundred sheets. It 
read: 

Are you getting panicky about Christmas shopping? 
Worried about what to give and to whom? Finding 
that you haven't time to investigate the ‘‘Gift Aisles’’ 
and no patience to jostle the ever growing crowds 
while looking for an inspiration? Well, just relax. 
All your anxiety can be happily dispelled by giving 
books. And your library will assist you with your 
selections, will help you match books to the interests 
of everyone on your list. 

Beginning November 22nd, the Hild Branch Library, 
4544 Lincoln Avenue, will feature a BOOK FAIR. 
Books of evety description will be displayed for your 
inspection in the commodious library lobby. Laugh 
hits, swashing adventure, thrillers, best sellers; books 
for the gardener, music lover, artist, traveler; small 


WH SUGEEST 
BOOKS 

AS ; 

RISTMAS 


Green and silver wrapping paper, “sculptured” letters and borders cut from heavy white 

paper and tin foil Christmas trees decorated with ornaments from the ten-cent store make 

effective decorations for the Book Fair. The tin trees were purchased several years ago and 

are used for various decorating schemes. The holders on the ornaments are inserted through 

small slits in the tin and can be removed when necessary. The stars are cut from 
the wrapping paper. 
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books for that ‘“‘little more than a Christmas card’’ 
gift; books that are handsome jobs of printing, color 
production and binding—in fact every kind of a book 
you can thipk of—whether for small wandering Sue or 
for wise old granddad, you'll find a right book for 
everyone on your list. Come in and see for yourself 
and let the Library make recommendations for your 
Christmas giving. 

No gift brings more satisfaction than a well chosen 
book. The right book not only insures the receiver 
pleasure but indicates that the giver spent time and 
thought on the selection of his gift. Subtly it ex- 
presses that the donor thinks enough of the recipient 
to study his tastes, and wishes to satisfy them. As a 
gift, a book is the ideal Christmas present with a spe- 
cial quality of permanence. People don’t forget good 
books nor the friends who gave them. 


The display was tremendously successful and 
was constantly surrounded by a group of “brow- 
sers.. More than one patron asked that it be 
made a permanent feature of the branch. There 
was a special interest in the books for children 


and the staff felt that a good many Johns and 
Marys were going to receive on Christmas books 
that they would really enjoy. A large number of 
reserves were taken for the circulating copies but 
they were well divided among the various titles 
and subjects. The primary purpose of the dis- 
play was, of course, to make gift suggestions and 
the large numbers of persons seen making notes 
proved it was successful. After the holiday sea- 
son the extra copies purchased for the fair will 
be absorbed in the general circulating and rental 
collections, keeping the cost of this public rela- 
tions project at a minimum. . 

Book fairs of this type are not necessarily sea- 
sonal and can be used to advantage throughout 
the year. They might be used as a means of 
solving the Valentine, Easter, or graduation gift 
problem. Or they might be organized as a quar- 
terly or bi-yearly feature of a library's service 
to the community. It helps to increase circulation 
and certainly the amount of good will it engen- 
ders is immeasurable. 





From the Port Library at Beloit, Kansas, comes 
an amazing collection of bookmarks and “atten- 
tion getters” of all colors, sizes, and shapes. They 
are the work of Vera A. 

Pearson, the librarian, who 

runs the press herself and The Port Library 
wishes every library in the BELOIT, KANSAS 
country could have one. Vers4- Pessoa, libraries 


She uses a small hand 
press which was originally 
bought as a_ personal 
hobby. 

The bookmarks and 
enclosure sentiments are 
printed on cuttings and 
scraps from stationery 
donated by two local 


printing offices. These ma- 
terials were formerly dis- 
carded but now the print- 
ers make a point of saving 
them for the library. The 
sentiments used on _ the 
cards run all the way from 
Benjamin Franklin, John 
Dewey, and Bronson AI- 
cott to Mary Louise Allen 
and Abe Martin, and are 
eye-catching and _interest- 
ing. They are necessarily 





Cisten! 


I hear there is a 


FINE 
for dog ears, dirt, and 


brief. Some are delight- 
fully giddy, as for example, damage 
the narrow, bright yellow 7p. Jester” is 


bookmark bearing the 
name of the library, a cut 
showing two fluffy chicks 
and the words “Sprig Has 
Cub.” 

You have the feeling, looking over these 
cleverly utilized scraps, that people probably look 
forward to getting them. One that appealed to us 
particularly is reproduced on this page. Locally it 
is referred to as “The Jester’ and it is the favor- 
ite among the children who use the Port Library. 
The cut is an old-time business advertisement and 
the sentiment comes from the librarian. 

If some are interested in beginning a printing 
project in their libraries, Miss Pearson suggests 


a two-color job 
in black and red, 
printed on cream- 
colored stock. 
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they contact the Kelsey Company of Meriden, 
Connecticut, who are specialists in amateur print- 
ing and whom she has found to be very helpful. 
You might like to write the Port Library for some 
of their printed materials . . . certainly it is a 
novel and effective way to keep the library con- 
tinually in the public mind. 

That new book acquisitions can be news is ably 
demonstrated by the Seattle Public Library, in 
its weekly newspaper column called “From a 
Librarian's Notebook.” The column which has 
been published for a year in the Seattle Times has 
one aim—to write interestingly about new books 
and whenever possible to tie books in with the 
news of the day. The column leads off with a 
short list of books of wide appeal and then in 
good newspaper reporting proceeds to make news 
of new books. Some of the more recent columns 
have carried the following captions: “Ickes Auto- 
biography Wins Seattle Library Patrons,’ “New 
Books on Alaska Tell of War-Spurred Activities,” 
and “Medical Miracles of War Are Depicted in 
New Books.” This is just another proof of the 
contention we have always made—that a list of 
authors and titles is NOT news and that no self- 
respecting editor would print it as such. But when 
you can tie-in new books with current interests 
and make news of it an editor will be glad to 
print it . . . even give you two-column space as 
it happens in Seattle. 

Three new booklists should be mentioned, even 
though briefly. The first, a four-page folder from 
the Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library, bears 
the title, “This Is Your World. How Will You 
Have It?’ The headings used in the list are: 
“Did We Think Yesterday? Do We Understand 
To-day’s Problems? Are We Prepared to Plan for 
Tomorrow? and Pick Ups.” The second is the 
November 1943 issue of the Branch Library Book 
News published by the New York Public Library. 
Bound in an attractive yellow paper cover this 
issue considers books “Not About the War.” A 
wide choice of titles and subject materials is listed 
and this should be a particularly useful list. The 
third is a popular booklist on the United Nations 
compiled by the Denver Public Library. It is a 
stunning job of selection and annotation and one 
of which any library could be understandably 
proud. 
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Display for the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


NE of the most popular exhibits ever in- 

stalled by the Denver Public Library was 
arranged in honor of National Newspaper Week. 
It included Colorado Newspapers from 1859 to 
the present as well as various journalistic histori- 
cal items and occupied all the exhibit space in the 
main building. 

One section of the exhibit, featuring current 
Denver and Colorado “page one’s’’ is shown in the 
photograph. The papers from the library's current 
newspaper files are arranged, montage fashion, 
against a deep blue suede-paper background. The 
bell was turned out by a local sign company from 
this year's official Newspaper Week design at a 
cost of $3.50. All letters are white, the four-inch 
ones being cut from cardboard and the smaller 


SOURCES OF 


letters being Mitten’s ! white composition display 
letters. 

The table display featured books by and about 
newspapermen. Free materials distributed in con- 
nection with the display included Newspaper 
Week messages to the Denver Public Library 
from Kent Cooper, the general manager of the 
AP, and from other press celebrities, and copies 
of the Bill of Rights. While no loaded wallets 
were abandoned at the display, several thousand 
patrons made off with copies of the Bill of Rights 
(some vowing to frame them) which is regarded 
as almost equally encouraging. 


1 Described in Wilson Library Bulletin, March 1943. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE DISPLAY MATERIALS 


Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 


A FREE PRESS * 
A FREE PEOPLE 


THEM FREE 
EWS PAPER 





The materials described in this 
column are available at the time 
the column is written. 
of wartime conditions, no respon 
sibility can be assumed for their 
being available at a later date 

A colorful pictorial map “Re 
sources of the Americas for War 
and Peace’’ is available from the 
office of the Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. The map, which is 20” x 
26” in size, shows the products 
of twenty republics which are 
helping to defeat the Axis. 

Ten-cent stores are selling a set 
of three-dimensional dolls which 
make attractive additions to dis- 
plays featuring women’s contri 
bution to the war effort. These 
dolls, called ‘‘Sculpturettes,’’ come 
six in a box and include a WAC, 
a WAVE, a nurse, etc. When put 
together they stand about 10 
inches high and are brightly col- 
ored. The package costs 25 cents 
and is manufactured by the Color- 
graphic Process Corp., 4711 W 
Lake St. Chicago, Illinois. 


Because 





* A.L.A. Public Relations Committ 


DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY'S EXHIBIT FOR NATIONAL 


NEWSPAPER WEEK 
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TALKING SHOP 


T’S too bad, in a way, that New Year's Day 

comes but once a year, for if we could only 
make our good resolutions oftener, we'd spend 
more time keeping them! 


Of course, what we really want is to be better 
librarians, so — as charity begins at home — our 
New Year resolutions are apt to begin with the 
personal things that seem a bit humble and devi- 
ous, but help to make us glowing and eager, on 
the job and off. Such practical things as having 
all our rayons darned and our favorite beads re- 
strung make a tidy beginning for the New Year, 
and add a pleasant feeling of leisure. . . . 

A nice word, “leisure,” even if seldom in the 
library ken. Let's ask 1944 for a great deal more 
of it: for time to relax and get caught up on 
sleep, to walk and talk and play. The better our 
health and disposition, the better our service! 

Oh—and looks! We all get discouraged and 
would like to turn in our face and figure, come 
December thirty-first, for New Year models. The 
next best thing is to work on the ones we have— 
and it’s amazing what some new quirks can do! 
There’s nothing like feeling at one’s best for 
getting along smoothly with one’s coworkers—not 
to mention the public. 

But /et’s mention the public! We'd like to be 
more helpful in answering their questions, more 
understanding of their problems, more patient (in 
spite of the piles of work that surround us), more 
genuinely friendly—and never lose our sense of 
humor. On the other hand, we'd be mighty grate- 
ful if the public would resolve not to bear us a 
personal grudge if the book they want is out, to 
realize that we're doing our very best to give them 
as good service as ever in spite of curtailed staffs, 
and especially that library work is not just hand- 
ing out books across the desk, but that the major 
part of our professional lives is quite apart from 
that simple clerical process, even though that seems 
to be the level on which we are paid. 

We hope the public read George E. Sokolsky’s 
column, ‘These Days,” in the New York Sun last 
April eighth, when he said: 

In any inflation, the better trained, more skilled, 
more competent human being suffers most severely. . . 
Anyone who receives an annual fixed salary gets caught 
in the economic trap of a rigid income and a steadily 
decreasing purchasing power. . . Teachers, librarians, 
and such persons will undoubtedly be embarrassed 
more than any other group in the community because, 
in times like these, they, quite incorrectly, will be re- 


garded as luxuries as compared, for instance, with 
policemen or firemen. 


We could wish that the citizenry might be so con- 
vinced of this that they would rally round, at the 
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By MDL 


budget hearing, and help to get more dollars for 
library staff, services, and books. 

We're not forgetting a resolution of thanks- 
giving that our country is a free land, a land of 
free books, where all who will may read. We 
would hope that our fighting men might also have 
books to read, wherever they may be. We know 
they want them. An ambulance driver with the 
American Field Service in Africa wrote to a friend: 


Books mean a great deal. Many men and boys who 
at home never read much more than the daily news- 
papers and the placards in the public vehicles, find 
themselves thrown into the company of books as never 
before, and people read the most unexpected things, 
and to their own surprise, enjoy them. The first thing 
I was asked when I: returned to the unit was Had I 
brought any liquor? The next, and almost in the 
same breath, was, Had I brought any books with me, 
and what were they? And the bookshops in the base 
cities are absolutely gutted. 


From somewhere in the Mediterranean theatre 
of war, a young Second Lieutenant wrote to Book- 
binding and Book Production (October 1943): 

In books, hundreds of thousands of men in training 
camps have found, and still find, solace and refresh- 
ment unobtainable anywhere else. . . Further training, 
or shipment overseas, or close preparation for actual 
combat are also catalysts—each with its nerve-wracking 
periods of waiting. ... Again come . . . books, read 
with an intensity that civilians cam never know... 
with the attendant release that only books can give. 

There is no moral to this kind of reading. The 
Bible, Erle Stanley Gardner, Zane Grey, Wendell 
Willkie, Guy de Maupassant, Booth Tarkington, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, William Saroyan, Shakespeare—are 
all the same if they accomplish release. . . Books have 
come to the aid of millions of our service men when 
the human need was great and when nothing else could 
help. 


And so perhaps our best resolution is this one— 
to do more reading. Reading some of the hun- 
dreds of books we handle and pass along... 
reading some of the “specials” that have long been 
on our read-sometime list . . . reading for pure 
diversion, lest all work make us dull librarians . 
reading to keep up with the world, with the times, 
for our own adult education . . . reading for pure 
enjoyment . . . reading for fun .. . reading to 
make us better neighbors and friends . . . reading 
for pleasure and profit . . . reading for courage, 
for peace, for inspiration. . . . 


Editorially, we resolve to make the 1944 Bulle- 
tin as helpful and friendly as ever, filled with just 
the kinds of articles and information its readers 
like best. May our readers, on their part, resolve 
to tell us the kinds of articles and information they 
like! 


And if we can keep even some of these fine 
resolutions, surely we can look forward to A 
BRIGHT AND HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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UBLIC librarians who have often felt the need 

of a more concentrated interest in A.L.A. 
than they now find in any of the existing divi- 
sions, will be glad to learn of the proposed 
division to represent public library interests. Space 
does not permit full details here, but the pro- 
posed division is described in the December 1943 
A.L.A. Bulletin, which notes that “recognition of 
this need is widespread.” 

It is requested that all members of the A.L.A. 
interested in the establishment of a division of 
public libraries sign this petition: 

I, a member) 

We, members) of the A.L.A., petition the Council of 
the American Library Association to approve the organiza- 
tion of a public libraries division of the American 
Library Assotiation under a constitution in conformity 
with the requirements of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Association. 

Name Section preferred (if any) 

Mail petition to: Wayne Shirley, librarian, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York, or to Carl 
Vitz, Public Library, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 


As a beginning, the following sections have 
been suggested. Others will no doubt develop 
later. 

Large libraries (population 100,000 and over) 

Medium-sized libraries (population 35,000-100,000) 

Small libraries (under 35,000 population) 

Branch libraries 

Adult education 

Order and book selection 

Lending 

Publicity 

Send in your petitions promptly, and help set 
this machinery for a new division in motion. 


The longest talking book for the blind ever 
made has just been prepared under the super- 
vision of the Division of Books for the Adult 
Blind in the Library of Congress. The book is 
Count Leo Tolstoy’s famous novel, War and 
Peace, which, despite general acclaim as one of 
the great novels of the world, has not heretofore 
been available in an edition for blind readers. 

The talking book edition of War and Peace 
was made for the Library by the American 
Foundation for the Blind, New York City. It was 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


read by Alexander Scourby in the translation by 
Louise and Aylmer Maude, and the foreword by 
Clifton Fadiman was read by Mr. Fadiman. 


“Talking Book” is the name given to slow- 
playing phonograph recordings of books which 
are prepared specially for the blind. The first 
talking books were developed by the American 
Foundation for the Blind about 1934 and differ 
from regular phonograph records in that they are 
recorded and played at much slower speed, giving 
each talking book record a greater content than 
a phonograph record of equal size. 

By an act approved March 3, 1931, Congress 
authorized an annual appropriation to be ad 
ministered by the Library of Congress for the 
purpose of providing books for the adult blind 
residents of the United States. When a talking 
book is manufactured for the Library of Congress, 
duplicate copies are placed in 27 distributing li 
braries throughout the United States. Talking 
book machines are lent to blind readers through 
55 state agencies. About 20,000 are now in use 

The average talking book is estimated to con 
tain between 15 and 20 records. War and Peace 
totals 119 records in eight containers. 





PINE CONE READING TREE 





Beginning right after Christmas, for six week 
the boys and girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixt 
grades in the public schools of Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, participate in a reading contest sponsored 
by the public library. Since the children were re 
luctant about having the Christmas tree removed 
after the holidays, the tree was used for the Pine 
Cone Reading Contest. When a pupil finished 
reading a book, he would write his name, the 
name of his grade, and the title of the book, on 
a paper cone and hang it on the library Christmas 
tree. Each grade chose a different color for its 
cones and the race was on. How the pupils 

watched that tree! 
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The Library of Congress will henceforth publish 
a part of its Annual Report in quarterly instead 
of annual form for the convenience of members 
of Congress, officers of government, and the 
scholarly world. generally. The new Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions, the first issue of 
which appeared in November, will describe the 
more important additions to the Library's collec- 
tions during each three-month period. 

Described as “a work of cooperative scholar- 
ship,” the Journal will be written by members 
of the Library of Congress staff, working under 
the general editorship of Allen Tate, poet and 
critic, at present the Library's Consultant in Eng- 
lish Poetry. 

“The first duty of the Library of Congress,” 
says Librarian of Congress, Archibald MacLeish, 
in the introductory article, “is to serve the Con- 
gress and the officers and agencies of government. 
Its second duty is to serve the world of scholar- 
ship and letters. Through both it endeavors to 
serve the American people to whom it belongs 
and for whom it exists. If this Journal can ad- 
vance in any way that central purpose it will 
deserve its place.” 

Dr. Edward Mead Earle, well known authority 
on diplomatic and military history, has been ap- 
pointed a Fellow in Military Science of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The demands made upon the 
library in the course of the war have demonstrated 
the tremendous importance in modern warfare of 
books in fields not previously considered to be of 
military importance. The modern soldier must 
consult not only the literature of military science 
but the literatures of many other related subjects. 
Professor Earle’s appointment is expressive of the 
interest of the library in an organization of its 
holdings on military subjects and subjects of mili- 
tary concern which will make them more useful 
to students of military subjects than they have 
been in the past. In addition, Professor Earle will 
concern himself with relations between the hold- 
ings of the Library of Congress in these fields and 
the holdings of other government libraries, par- 
ticularly the Library of the Army War College. 

Resumption of editing and publication of the 
field notes of the WPA’s American Imprints 
Inventory is announced by the Bibliographical 
Society of America, with aid of a grant by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Society has named, 
on a committee to supervise the project, Clarence 
S. Brigham, director of the American Antiquarian 
Society; Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton 
University; R. W. G. Vail, librarian of the New 
York State Library, and Thomas W. Streeter, 
president of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, who will act as chairman. The Committee 
has appointed Douglas C. McMurtrie, former 
national editor of the American Imprints Inven- 
tory, as editor-in-chief. The staff will work at the 
Newberry Library. The project has the full co- 
operation of the Library of Congress, which owns 
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In this small frame house in Camden, 

New Jersey, Walt Whitman spent the 

last eight years of his life. The house is 

now owned by the city of Camden and 
is a museum to his memory. 


the files of. the American Imprints, which are 
now housed in the building of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wisconsin. 

The available field notes provide a record of 
books, pamphlets, and broadsides printed in all 
states through 1876 and in eight western states 
through 1890. Present emphasis in editing, how- 
ever, will be on the earlier imprints of the several 
states. It was recently decided to complete first 
a bibliography of Rhode Island imprints through 
1800, to be followed by bibliographies of South 
Carolina imprints through 1800, of Arkansas im- 
prints through 1876, and of imprints of North 
and South Dakota through 1890. The lists edited 
by the project will be issued as printed cloth- 
bound volumes, and will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to individual volumes or the series. The 
title of the publications will be Bibliography of 
Amercan Imprints. The address of the project 
is 60 West Walton Place, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

eo b&b GH 

Brotherhood Week will be observed February 
20-26, 1944. A folder of practical suggestions 
has been prepared and is available upon request 
to National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


we & & 


“Invitation to Learning’ broadcasts lists the 
following schedule for Sundays, 11:30-12:00 A.M. 


EWT: 
Jan. 2 Parrington—American Thought . 
Jan. 9 Butler—Way of All Flesh 


Jan. 16 Pushkin—Boris Godunov 
Jan. 23 Frazer—Golden Bough 
Jan. 30 Wordsworth—Poems 

Feb. 6 Schiller—William Tell 
Feb. 13 Stowe—Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
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Fu sem poe. 


Cousin Egbert hasn't been the same since 
he finished Finnegan's Wake 


“America and the Future,” an article which 
appeared originally in two installments in Life 
and summarized a two-year study of the problems 
that will confront America at home and abroad, 
has been reprinted in booklet form. 

Since so many teachers, professors, and leaders 
of discussion groups are using the booklet in their 
work, copies are available to them, without charge, 
upon request to Life, 15 West 48th Street, New 
York 20. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has available in very small quantities the 
posters concerning hemisphere cooperation against 
the Axis which are distributed in the’ other Amer- 
ican Republics. Since there is such a small quan- 
tity of each poster available, the supply is quickly 
exhausted and we cannot guarantee at any one 
time whether we will be able to supply a title 
requested. 

eo be & 

War and Peace Aims, extracts from statements 
of United Nations leaders, is special supplement 
No. 2 to the United Nations Review, published 
December 1, 1943. Copies available at 40c from 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 


eS & & 

A limited number of reprints of the article, 
“Work Analysis of Functions and Duties of the 
Medical Library Staff," published in the October 
1943 Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
are available upon request to the author, Jennie 


R. Greenbaum, Michael Reese Hospital, 29th 
Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 
oo & &H 

The National Education Association of the 
United States and the Book-of-the-Month Club 
have just sponsored a brochure entitled A Reader's 
Guide to Education. Published as an educational 
and public service, the pamphlet presents a selected 
and annotated list of books, under various section 


headings, about the background and problems of 
American education. The books were selected on 
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the basis of a poll of a number of educators and 
librarians. Dorothy Canfield Fisher has written 
a special introduction. , 

The brochure, while neither definitive nor ex- 
haustive in scope, was prepared with the intention 
of giving the general reader, as well as the edu- 
cator, a fairly comprehensive picture of American 
education as it is described in books. The various 
sections, under which the books are noted, include 
histories of, American and world education; 
novels with education as their background or 
theme; critical essays; biographies of famous edu- 
cators; reminiscences; books intended for parents, 
as well as books which give the students’ point of 
view; books about America’s school program; and 
a final section including books which discuss edu- 
cation and the postwar world. 

The National. Education Association has ar- 
ranged to make copies available to a number of 
educational organizations for distribution to their 
members. Several thousand librarians will receive 
copies for their periodical and reference rooms. 
Individuals may secure copies, at no cost except 
five cents for mailing, from the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C. 


Co & & 

Radio programs of the Denver Public Library 
were twice honored during the past year, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Rocky Mountain 
Radio Council, recently published. 


The Denver Library's news interpretation series, 
entitled “Outland Speaks,” was winner of the 
first award for news interpretation programs at 
the Fourteenth Institute for Education by Radio. 


The citation read as follows: 

A well organized commentary on the background of 
the news—of the important events and personalities in- 
volved. Significant in the program is its suggestion to 
use the facilities of an educational institution, in this 
case the Denver Public Library, to supplement the radio 
commentary. 


These programs featured C. H. Outland, jour- 
nalist and foreign observer, who has spent many 
years in Europe. The broadcasts were built 
around the biographies of people in the news; 
for example, Pierre Laval was the subject of the 
broadcast which won the Institute award. 


The Denver Public Library's current radio 
series, “Speaking of Wings,” has been on the air 
weekly since January 18, 1943, and is cited in the 
Radio Council report as follows: 

Speaking of Wings is a pioneer effort in aviation broad- 
casting and is adapted to the growing airmindedness of 
the Rocky Mountain region. Written and narrated by 
William E. Barrett, this program salutes the aviation 
industry, gives listeners of the region a glimpse of avia- 
tion's future, takes them on imaginary hops, re-enacts 
historic air events, and tells how and why. airplanes fly 
as they do. Mr. Barrett, Consultant in Aeronautics for 
the Denver Public Library, is a well known author of 
books and short stories as well as a recognized authority 
on the literature of aviation. 

Speaking of Wings illustrates how the resources of the 
Public Library can be used to stimulate thinking and 
reading in a special subject field throughout a region. 
As a follow-up of the broadcasts, listeners are invited to 
use the extensive aviation collection of the library and 
to consult Mr. Barrett in person on aeronautical matters. 


The results of the Radio Council's coincidental 
surveys in Denver, as given on pages 25-27 of its 
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annual report, indicate that the library series, 
“Speaking of Wings” has the highest rating, that 
is the largest number of listeners, of any agency- 
sponsored program surveyed. 

The Radio Council report as a whole—an 
attractive 45-page booklet—is a stimulating pres- 
entation of the uses of radio as a‘ medium of 
communication for educational agencies. Free 
copies may be had by writing to Robert B. Hud- 
son, Director, Rocky Mountain Radio Council, 21 
East 18th Avenue Denver 2, Colorado. 

The second annual Downey Award went to 
Mairin Cregan on December eighth for her book 
Rathina, a story for children nine to fourteen 
years, published in 1942 by Macmillan. The 
Downey Award was established in memory of the 
late Father Francis X. Downey, S.J., who founded 
the Pro Parvulis Book Club, a national book club 
for children, on December eighth, 1935. The 
Award is a silver medal inscribed ‘For The Finest 
American Children’s Book Written In The Cath- 
olic Tradition.” 

tw Le 


Victory Bulletin, the weekly publication former- 
ly issued by the Office of War Information, is 
now being continued by the American Council on 
Public Affairs of Washington, D.C. The publica- 
tion is based exclusively on the text of official 
releases, announcements, and documents relating 
to the progress of the war, the activities of the 
various Federal agencies contributing to the war 
effort, the impact of the war on the national 
economy, etc. It contains extra sections about the 
armed forces, foreign affairs, labor, new govern- 
ment publications, and war information. It offers 
material about war production, manpower prob- 
lems, civilian defense, rationing, price regulation, 
agriculture, etc., in addition to charts and illus- 
trations. 

The magazine is particularly useful to public 
interest groups, educators, civic leaders, schools, 
libraries, social scientists, and adult education 
workers. For sample copies of the magazine and 
subscription information about its contents, in- 
quiries should be addressed to the Council at 
2153 Florida Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
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Por’s PHILADELPHIA HOME 


It was in the Rose-Covered Cottage” in Philadelphia that Edgar Allan Poe, born on January 

19, 1809, spent some of his happiest days with his wife, Virginia, and her mother. They moved to 

this house early in 1842, more than a century ago. The house was comfortable and surrounded by 

an attractive garden. At that time Poe was editor of Graham's Magazine and his livelihood seemed 

assured. Here he wrote “The Gold Bug” and a great part of “The Raven.” By May, however, 

sorrow was upon them again, for Poe had lost his position as editor and Virginia was very ill. 
They remained in this home until 1844 when they went to live in New York City. 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 


ton, D.C 


. Brainard Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washing- 
CC.) 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. BENDER, JAMES F., comp. NBC Handbook 
of Pronunciation. New York, Crowell, 1943. 
$2.75 

2. BROWN, ZAIDEE. Short Cuts to Informa- 
tion. Reprinted from The Library Key, Fifth edi- 
tion, revised. New York, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1943. pp.{95]-124. 25c 

3. CLEVELAND, REGINALD M. AND FREDERICK 
P. GRAHAM, eds. The Aviation Annual of 1944. 
Garden City, Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 224p. $3.50 


4. DAvIDMAN, Joy, ed. War Poems of the 


' United Nations. Sponsored by the League of 


American Writers. New York, Dial Press, 1943. 
395p. $3 

5. FLEXNER, JENNIE M. Making Books Work; 
a Guide to the Use of Libraries. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1943. 272p. $2.50 

6. FULLER, EDMUND, ed. Thesaurus of Epi- 
grams. New York, Crown Publishers [c1943] 
382p. $198 

7. GASSNER, JOHN AND DUDLEY NICHOLS, 
eds. Twenty Best Film Plays.- New York, Crown 
Publishers [c1943] 1112p. $3.50 

8.. GRAVES, ROBERT AND ALAN Hopce. The 
Reader over Your Shoulder; A Handbook for 
Writers of English Prose. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1943. 446p. $3 

9. Hammond's World Atlas and Gazetteer. 
(Self-revising edition). New York, [c1943] 48, 
32p. $1 

10. IcKis, MARGUERITE. Arts and Crafts, a 
Practical Handbook. New York, A. S. Barnes 
[c1943] 309p. $2.50 

11. KAUN, ALEXANDER. Soviet Poets and 
Poetry. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1943. 208p. $2.50 

12. LEYSON, BuRR W: The War Plane and 
How It Works. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1943. 
224p. $2.50 

13. MCCLINTOCK, MARSHALL. Aérplanes and 
How They Fly: New York, Stokes [c1943] 94p. 
$2 : 

14. Mosetey, NicHoras. Teacher's Manual 


for Military, Marine, Vocational, and Industrial 


Training. New York, Cornell Maritime Press, 
1943. 208p. $2 

15. NeEuUBURGER, Otro. Official Publications 
of Present-Day Germany. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 130p. 20c 

16. WHEELWRIGHT, WILLIAM BOND, comp. 
Paper Trade Terms. W. B. Wheelwright [c1938] 
[40]p. $1.50 
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17. WINN, RALPH B., ed. Encyclopedia of 
Child Guidance. New York, The Philosophical 
Library [c1943] 456p. $7.50 

18. WRIGHT, C. W. How to Speak in Public. 
New York, Crown Publishers, [c1943] 238p. $2 

19. WYMAN, Lota. Better Meals in Wartime. 
New York, Crown Publishers, 168p. $1 


Every Man His Own Librarian 


HE Readers’ Adviser at the New York Public 

Library, from her many years of experience, 
now offers the layman's guide to libraries,’ in- 
cluding an explanation of the mysterious card 
catalog, the most useful reference books, how to 
make a bibliography, and what services you can 
expect from your public library, together with a 
section on books for the home library. It should 
be the responsibility of every readers’ adviser in 
the country to become thoroughly familiar with 
the contents of this extremely useful book, not 
only for what he can learn from it but in order 
to recommend it to the users of his library. For 
its sprightly style and simple explanations are in- 
tended for the average reader. This is not enough, 
however, to overcome the natural helplessness of 
the average library user, who has to be encouraged 
to help himself. Here, at last, is the guide he has 
needed for so long. 

At the same time, we now have in handy pam- 
phlet form, Miss Brown's Short Cuts to Informa- 
tion,’ with its Sub-title, Time Savers for Teachers, 
Librarians, and All Who Must Find the Answers. 
High School librarians will want to recommend 
to their teachers the section on aids for teacher 
groups, with its sub-sections arranged by subjects 
taught; also the section on adult education and 
audio-visual aids in education. Parent-teacher 
associations will benefit by the sources listed under 
better homes and children, and discussion groups 
will want particularly the section called the war 
and the peace. It is intended for those who must 
read as they run. 


Readers, Writers and Speakers 


“Where is good English to be found?” This is 
one of the questions answered by Robert Graves 
and Alan Hodge in their handbook for writers of 
English prose.” Beautifully written, it discusses 
the peculiar qualities of English, the use and 
abuse of official English, the ornate and plain 
styles, classical, romantic and recent prose, and the 
principles of clear statement. The authors say 
that “as a rule, the best English is written by 
people without literary pretentions, who have re- 
sponsible executive jobs in which the use of ofh- 
cial language is not compulsory.” Those of us 
who want to write what we actually mean, will 
find the careful analyses of various prose styles an 
ever-present help in trouble. 
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But if you want to say what you mean, the new 
handbook of pronunciation’ will give you the as- 
surance that you need. More than 12,000 words 
are given, each in three columns: first, the word 
is given, then it is respelled, and finally it is shown 
in phonetics. The most widely accepted way is 
given for words in the war news, names of fa- 
mous people, musical terms and “everyday pro- 
nunciation demons.”’ It is an excellent ready ref- 
erence book. 

Would-be public speakers can learn how to 
develop self-assurance, command of an audience, 
voice control, not to mention the more important 
aspects of assembling and organizing material 
from Wright's How to Speak in Public.” It also 
covers speeches for special occasions, with ex- 
amples, special instruction to lady speakers, how 
to preside, and how to build a vocabulary. The 
final chapter closes with the admonition from 
Ecclesiastes, “Let thy speech be short, compre- 
hending much in few words.”” Certainly there is 
no better advice for public speakers. 


Fuller's new classified collection of witty re- 
marks, bon mots, and toasts* begins with action 
and closes with choice epigrams on wine, wit, 
women, words, work, world, worry, writers. This 
is followed by about fifty pages of toasts for those 
who cannot think up better ones. Reference libra- 
rians will be glad to have another source for locat- 
ing quotations. 


Twenty must be a magic number for we never 
have “seventeen snappy stories,” always twenty 
this or that. This time it is a selection from the 
literary offerings of Hollywood, chosen by John 
Gassner and Dudley Nichols,’ in which the full 
téxts of such films as Mrs. Miniver, The Good 
Earth, Yellow Jack, Fury, and sixteen others are 
accompanied by a discussion of the screenplay as 
literature, and the writer and the film. Students 
of the drama and of literature now have source 
material for comparison. 


The songs and battle cries of a world at war 
are represented by 300 poems by 150 poets from 
20 countries,‘ arranged alphabetically by country. 
Poems by the Benéts, Sandburg, Mark Van Doren 
are included along with many lesser known writers. 


Wings and More Wings 


The deluge of aviation titles continues, aimed 
at an audience reaching from the cradle to the 
grave. Captain Leyson shows how the war plane 
flies,” explores the factors determining the effi- 
ciency of military airplanes, all in concise, non- 
technical terms, illustrated by charts, diagrams, 
and very good photographs. McClintock's book ™ 
is designed for the youngest readers and differs 
from Miss Conger’s American W arplanes reviewed 
in last issue, in that it is illustrated only with line 
drawings, uses the historical approach, and is told 
in story form. It makes a good background book 
for Conger. The profusely illustrated Aviation 
Annual of 1944* gives the newest developments 
of the year in our air forces, aviation training, 
aircraft manufacturing, aeronautical research, the 
civil air patrol, commercial airlines, and American 
air transport. To this is appended a directory of 
aviation organizations and associations, manufac- 
turers, with their addresses, and a bibliography of 
periodicals and books published from January 
1942 to July 1, 1943. Its reasonable price recom- 
mends it. 
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Official Publications of Present- 
Day Germany *° 


is a careful bibliography, prefaced by a discussion 
of the structure of the German government today. 
The compiler’s qualifications as a political scien- 
tist as well as a bibliographer make him peculiarly 
fitted for this extremely difficult task. A particu- 
larly useful feature is the brief statement of or- 
ganization and duties given under each issuing 
body. Included are the gazettes of the occupied 
territories, together with the publications of the 
NSDAP. Librarians responsible for the acquisition 
of foreign documents during these trying times 
will be most interested in this bibliography. 


Hammond's Library World Atlas ° 


is better suited to home than library use because 
of its frail binding and small maps. It tries to 
combine in one thin volume a great many special 
features, including economic and natural resource 
maps, air age map of the world and a section 
called illustrated world geography which gives 
facts on natural resources, physical features, occu- 
pational and cultural background, and industries. 
The maps are clear and well colored. 


Crafts 


Mafguerite Ickis, whose Nature in Recreation 
covered aquatics, dance, music, drama, crafts, 
games, and camp with the purpose of creating an 
awareness of living things in the world about us, 
has now written a practical handbook on arts and 
crafts ** for both beginners and teachers. Well il- 
lustrated with diagrams, it gives directions for 
handling the materials connected with pottery, 
leathercraft, weaving, puppetry, silk screen and 
textile printing, printing press and bookbinding. 
Librarians with student assistants who help with 
rebinding can use the last section which even in- 
cludes instructions for the binding of magazines. 


Literature—U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Kaun rightly feels that familiarity with the 
poetic activity of Soviet Russia from the revolu- 
tion to the present day will help our understand- 
ing of the U.S.S.R. To this end he has presented 
critical discussions and brief excerpts of the post- 
symbolists, the proletarian poets and theorists and 
Russians writing poetry now.” The scholarly ap- 
proach will make it most useful in college libraries. 


Child Guidance 


A distinguished list of contributors have helped 
to write the Encyclopedia of Child Guidance, 
and their articles are signed with their initials. 
Along with these articles and appended bibliog- 
raphies there appear short dictionary definitions of 
words in use in the field. Articles range in sub- 
ject from art appreciation, divorce effects, domi- 
nance, gestalt, Oedipus complex, to spanking, 
thumb-sucking, types of personality and wishful 
thinking. 

(Continued on page 411) 
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66 OW the New Year reviving old Desires, 

the thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires.” 
Or, if in the busy-ness of the day the librarian 
who works with children and young people finds 
little chance to retire to solitude she still may 
find time to recall old desires, to revive old resolu- 
tions, and to make new ones. For instance, what 
became of that good resolution to keep the desk 
top (and drawers!) cleaned, or to keep the faculty 
informed of the new materials in the library and 
yourself conscious of the activities of all classes, 
or to see to it that a mend is made as soon as the 
need is spotted, or to keep the clipping file strictly 
up to date and pamphlets immediately available, 
or to keep abreast of the latest professional mate- 
rials and to keep your association dues paid—and 
now, after reading the December “Bulletin, to try 
to be a “sweetiepie” rather than a “sourpuss”’ ? 


Chiefly High School 


Members of the School Libraries Section of 
A.L.A. will receive with the January issue of the 
Section letter a copy of A Selected List of Maga- 
zines for High School Libraries, based on Laura K. 
Martin’s Magazines for High Schools (published 
by the H. W: Wilson Company), and prepared 
by a Committee of Tennessee School Librarians 
for the Tennessee Department of Education. 
Those who are not members of the School Li- 
braries Section of A.L.A. may have copies at 25c 
each, or 15¢ each in lots of 50 or more, by writing 
to Tennessee Book Company, 172 Second Avenue 
North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. The supply is 
limited to 2,000 copies and type will not be held 
later’ than January 10 unless orders indicate a 
need for reprinting. This is a 37-page list, anno- 
tated, with an introduction on the selection and 
care of magazines and a subject and title index. 
Addresses of “some of the better known agencies” 
are given; price, period of issue, age level (junior 
high, senior high, and professional), desirability, 
and a brief descriptive note accompany each entry. 

When the fifth edition of Zaidee Brown's 
Library Key (another Wilson publication) ap- 
peared last May, it contained an appendix, a 
guide to printed aids, entitled Short Cuts to In- 
formation: Time Savers for Teachers, Librarians 
and All Who Must Find the Answers. This tells 
how to find books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles on any topic by using lists available in 
most libraries. There is a condensed guide to 
the literature of education and a section on audio- 
visual aids. Since no guide of just this sort had 
been available to the general reader and to the 





* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


teacher, this appendix proved so popular that it 
has been reprinted as a separate of 32 pages and 
may be had from The H. W. Wilson Company 
for 25c for the first copy and 10c for additional 
copies in the same order. School librarians may 
do themselves and their teachers a favor by selling 
this pamphlet to the teachers, either collecting 
orders and dimes in advance or buying a few 
copies and selling them, with suitable publicity. 

Hi There, High School is the breezy title of a 
breezy handbook for the use of newcomers to 
the high school, published by the Scholastic Pub- 
lications, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
at 20c the copy, or 15c the copy in quantities of 
10 or more. (Please send cash with the order.) 
This is a pocket booklet (3” x 6”) to help new 
students get accustomed to the accepted manners 
and mores of high school life. There are eye- 
catching titles and action sketches for various 
phases of school life. The chapter “Quiet, Please’ 
covers the library and study hall. We like particu- 
larly the advice: “No one is going to drag you 
into the library; be sure that no one has to throw 
you out!” Such extracurricular activities as clubs, 
posture, clothes, personal cleanliness, and home 
life are treated—‘“all those little formulas for 
good manners that teachers do not have time to 
mention and parents too often take for granted.’ 

From the Army Specialized Training Division, 
Army Service Forces, The Pentagon, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. is the booklet Essential Facts About 
the Army Specialized Training Program (no price 
stated). Useful for both teachers and prospective 
A.S.T.P. boys. 


Bilingual 


An air as of “some far, foreign field’’ comes 
with What To Do, What To See, Where and 
How This Week in Mexico & Information about 
U.S., which doubled in Spanish as Que Ver, Que 
Hacer, Donde y Como Esta Semana en Mexico e 
Informacién Sobre E.U. (address This Week, 
P.O. Box 10404, Mexico, D.F., rate outside 
Mexican republic, $3 per year). Might be of 
interest to classes in Latin American history and 
culture as well as Spanish classes. 

Especially for teachers of Spanish is Hispania, 
the Journal of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, which comes with the $2 member- 
ship in the Association (Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio). This carries articles in both 
English and Spanish, and news and notes of 
various related matters. Among these we see 
mention of Héroes Verdaderos, a Spanish version 
of Real Heroes, available from the Division of 
Inter-American Activities in the United States, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs; and Walt Disney booklets in Spanish, 
reproducing in color illustrations from Saludos 
Amigos, published in Argentina and obtainable 
from Whyte’s Book Shop, 1520 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Printed with opposing pages in French and 
English is Alsace & Lorraine. .. For Ever French, 
published by The Committee for the Defense of 
the Rights of Alsace & Lorraine, 330 West 30th 
Street, New York City. A history of the region, 
this is admittedly propaganda: “The purpose of 
this brochure is to show . . . that the. allegiance 
of the citizens of Alsace and Lorraine is un- 
= and that the German allegations are 
alse.” 


GM 


Excellent examples of the art of printing, illus- 
trating, instructing, and advertising are the book- 
lets put out by the Department of Public Rela- 
tions, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. These might well be used for units 
of study in junior or senior high school as well 
as for general reading and reference. Among the 
titles available are: Optics and Wheels, Chemistry 
and Wheels, Modes and Motors, Metallurgy and 


Wheels, Electricity and Wheels, Diesel, the 
Modern Power, and Research Looks to New 
Horizons. 


Chiefly Elementary 


For young readers in elementary grades and 
junior high school the Council on Books in War- 
time has published the third in its series of lists 
of Children’s Books, called Follow the Flag, and 
covering parts of the globe where our soldiers are 
fighting. Earlier lists were: United Nations List, 
and Young America Helps. 

The series of 16-page booklets for young readers 
prepared by the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C. at five cents each has now reached ten 
titles. A second series of ten titles is planned, 
with others yet to come on the history, heroes, 
conquerors, native cultures, life and customs, 
science and nature, and international relations of 
the Latin American republics. These pamphlets, 
illustrated, with colored covers, are attractive in 
make-up as well as in content. 


More War Materials 


The Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, has accused the United States of being 
“more illiterate geographically than any civilized 
nation” (which, if we recall high school grammar 
correctly, makes this nation, in Mr. Studebaker’s 
opinion, not a civilized nation!). In an attempt 
to make known some of the better books and 
pamphlets on the new geography the American 
Library Association has published, as Part Two 
of the September issue of the Booklist (single 
copy 25c, as a separate, from A.L.A. 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago), a bibliography, Te 
Geography of the War. In addition to “General” 
and “Readings,” subdivisions are: “Strategic Ma- 
terials, Life Lines, Geopolitics, and Maps.” 

To straighten out the confusions of time zoning, 
Cornell Maritime Press (241 West 23rd Street, 
New York) has a Simplified Time Chart of the 
World, in four colors, 17” x 22”, at fifty cents, 
postpaid when remittance accompanies the order. 
Explanations of time measurement and directions 
for using the chart are given. 

The Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has started a new series of occu- 
pational studies, called Special Research. The first 
five, available as a group at $3.75, are for girls 
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Corps Women's Reserve, and Medical Records 
Librarian (War Time Hospital Service). The 
newest group, SR 6-15, at $7.50’ for the ten, 
are: Ground Careers in the U.S. Army Air Corps, 
Ground Careers in Naval Aviation, Careers in 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps, Careers in the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, Careers in the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps, Careers in Wartime 
Nursing and the Cadet Nurse Corps, Careers in 
the Medical Services of the Armed Forces, Careers 
in the American Red Cross, Career as an X-ray 
Technician, and Careers in the United States 
Employment Service. 

Uncle Sam: How He Grew—I150 Years of 
American History as Recorded in the U.S. Census 
is the title of an interesting booklet showing the 
history and uses of the census (Superintendent of 
Documents, 20c). It contains interesting illustra- 
tions and useful charts and diagrams, and makes a 
readable introduction to the real fact volume, 
the annual Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. 

Another recent government document, also 20c 
from the Superintendent, is Physical Fitness 
through Health Education for the Victory Corps. 
In schools where the Victory Corps is not organ- 
ized, this might be used in health or civics classes. 
Sample chapter headings: ‘Better Nutrition, Daily 
Program Planning for Balanced Living, Develop- 
ing Sound Mental Attitudes, Community Serv- 
ices.” Chapters are followed by ‘Suggestions for 
Action,” and “References.” 

For full information about requirements, work, 
and opportunities in the armed forces a good and 
inexpensive source is Our Armed Forces, prepared 
by the U.S. Infantry Association in cooperation 
with the U.S. Office of Education. Order from 
U.S. Infantry Association, 1115 Seventeenth Street, 
Washington, D.C., at 35c a copy or four for a 


dollar. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 409) 


Better Meals in Wartime™ does its best to give 
appetizing ways to use leftovers, instructions for 
making the most of ground meat, how to concoct 
one of those meal-in-itself salads and how to cook 
green vegetables now that we can no longer open 
cans with abandon. If you are in the habit of 
throwing away fish heads or pouring potato water 
down the sink, or dumping pea pods in the gar- 
bage can, this book should be your meat when the 
points run low. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 


Little Fleurette provoked a flurry of answers—all 
Robert W. Service, which was just what was wanted. 
To those who sent in the answer, our thanks. This time: 
27. Where in Byron’s works can you find the phrase, 

“Alas, that these little ones(?) turn into men’’? 
28. Who wrote a poem about the cowpaths of Boston? 
We are not sure whether this is the title, the first 
line or the subject. 
29. Who is the author of: | 
Dear Lord/Lest I continue/My complacent way./ 
Help me to remember/Somewhere out there/A man 
died for me today. 
May have been first published around May, 1943. 
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OUNTY librarians are either busy or lazy 

persons. So far your editor hasn't been able 

to judge which. If she judges others by herself 
she might have to admit that they are both. 

At the eleventh hour the editor is faced with 
preparing copy for the column and has no copy 
to prepare. Repeated requests in your column for 
contributions have resulted in two letters. Direct 
requests by letter have been more successful, but 


COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mary Louise HOLzAPFEL * 


your editor has not had time to write you for 
material. The conclusion that I have reached is 
that county librarians are so busy dong that they 
do not take time to write about their activities. 

The following article was sent on request the 
fall of 1942, but could not be used at the time 
it was received. Adult bookmobile service is a 
phase of County Library work that does not go 
out of date. 


ADULT BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


With seven branches and Stations located in 
school buildings, and a book truck that had been 
visiting twenty schools for four years, the Lucas 
County Library, Maumee, Ohio still found that 
adults were not sufficiently aware that these 
services also included them. It was true that 
school programs had demanded and absorbed more 
and more time, leaving less to develop an adult 
program. A new truck, designed for adult use, 
seemed necessary to promote this work and combat 
the idea that our work was primarily with schools 
and school children. With such a truck short 
stops can be made in scattered areas and small 
localities which it had been impractical to serve 
before. When the adult bookmobile went on the 
road for the first time in September 1941, night 
stops in certain localities seemed the best way to 
service the populations there. Many factors, differ- 
ing in each community, led to this decision. 


Local Industries 


The small town of Whitehouse, located in a 
prosperous farming district, has, in addition, two 
small local industries. A Saturday night stop 
was established there to accommodate, first, the 
farmers who bring their families to town for 
weekly shopping and perhaps a movie, and 
secondly, the men who work in the local in- 
dustries or commute to near-by Toledo. Women, 
too, we found, preferred this night stop to the 
one made for them on a week-day afternoon. The 
bookmobile stops on the main street of the village 
in front of what has been called “the best drug- 
store in the county” and one which resembles in 
many ways the old general store. The interested 
and genial proprietor furnishes us with electric 
current. Three doors down is the movie house 
which shows a prepared slide giving the book- 
mobile visit dates and hours, and urging patrons 
to “see the movie and read the book.” The 
atmosphere is friendly and informal. There are 
many special requests and the patrons are well 
enough known that the librarian can, when 
looking over new books, say, “Oh yes, Mr. So- 


* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. This department is sponsored by the 
County an Pm ae Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of 
which Mrs, Holzapfel is chairman. 
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and-so will want to read this.’ After the books 
have been returned and new ones selected the 
patron usually stays to’ chat about the books just 
read, current affairs, local and international, etc., 
the conversation growing more general as more 
people join in. This Saturday night event has a 
real place in the lives of these people. If they 
can't come they send neighbors or children. One 
night a man employed by a gasoline company 
rushed in, dressed in his best, and explained that 
he was hurrying to a stag party, but wanted to 
exchange his books first. Another elderly gentle- 
man has kept the librarian supplied for several 
months with whatever fresh fruit happens to be 
in season. It would be a task for some more 
hardy than we to try to take away that stop! 

In another locality there are possibly a hundred 
families well scattered so that there is no satis- 
factory community contact. The P.T.A. of the 
small township school there requested a night 
stop to precede by an hour or so their monthly 
meetings. This allows the scattered families— 
fathers as well as mothers—to combine a trip to 
the bookmobile with the P.T.A. meeting. Wéith- 
out this arrangement a stop in that community 
would be most unsatisfactory, if not impossible, 
since this is a district where nearly all the men 
drive to work in defense plants in Toledo and 
are gone all day with the family car, leaving the 
women no way to reach us. The P.T.A. has 
benefited with increased attendance, and the book- 
mobile can take advantage of an already collected 
group to contact. 


Increased Importance 


Now, when the nation faces a curtailment of 
gas and tires, especially affecting those who live 
in outlying places, we hope that this adult book- 
mobile service will assume increased importance 
in the lives of regular borrowers and also attract 
many new patrons no longer able to depend on 

‘ outside activities for recreation. 
HELEN Bioop, Adult Bookmobile 
Librarian 
Lucas County Library 
Maumee, Ohio 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Statistics 


BRIDGED tables of library statistics will be 

published in 1944, according to plans ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, in spite of the 
vacancy in the position of statistical assistant at 
Headquarters. The 1942-43 plan of using volun- 
teers seemed impractical for another year because 
of the manpower shortage in libraries. The 
budgetary situation made a full-time statistical 
assistant out of the question. Work in the Public 
Library Division was therefore reorganized to 
make it possible for the assistant, Kathryn P. 
Mier, to divide her time between that division 
and statistics. This arrangement covers the two 
major sets of tables but not the many special 
statistics jobs carried on by the full-time statistical 
assistant. 

Tables for institutions of higher education will 
appear in College and Research Libraries for 
March; those for public libraries, in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin for April. 


Public Documents 


As a result of a meeting in Washington, 
attended by librarians and government representa- 
tives, the A.L.A. has been asked to initiate a 
plan by which interested libraries might maintain 
at their own expense a representative in Wash- 
ington “to expedite the acquisition of government 
publications for the participating libraries, supply 
document information to such libraries, and give 
to the OWI and other government agencies infor- 
mation about library needs.’’ The meeting also 
gave attention to the problems of document listing 
and distribution and the preservation of important 
documents for later distribution to foreign li- 
braries. 


Miss Vosper 


Zaidee B. Vosper, editor of The Booklist since 
1927, died in Chicago on November 16 following 
a short illness. 

Miss Vosper, a graduate of New York State 
Library School, joined the staff of A.L.A. in 1924 
as associate editor of The Booklist. She had been 
a member of the staff of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary from 1913 to 1923 and on the staff of the 
Monterey County Free Library at Salinas, Califor- 
nia, during the following year. 


A.L.A. Publications 


December saw the publication of one new book, 
one supplement, and two new editions. 
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The new title, Public Library Finance and Ac- 
counting by Edward A. Wight, is a practical man- 
ual which illustrates accepted methods of prepar- 
ing budgets and financial reports and of setting up 
financial machinery. The book, which contains 
tables, figures, and many bookkeeping forms, can 
be used by administrators in both large and small 
libraries. Price is $2.75, clothbound, 140 pages. 


The A.L.A. Catalog 1937-1941 brings the Cata- 
log series forward five more years with four thou- 
sand annotated titles. Selection was based on sig- 
nificance and permanent value. Clothbound, 230 
pages, $6. 


A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades 
is the new title of the revised edition of the 
Graded List of Books for Children. The arrange- 
ment of this familiar list has been changed in 
accordance with the. wishes of school and library 
people who work with children. Instead of grade 
groupings, the books are now listed according to 
Dewey subject divisions. The individual annota- 
tions indicate grading, difficulty, interest, etc. 133 
pages, $2. 


A new edition of Classics: of the Western 
World came off the press December 31. This 
book constitutes the bibliography from which the 
readings in the Columbia College Colloquium 
have been taken for the past ten years and is, as 
Mortimer Adler has said, “a fairly accurate ex- 
pression of what anyone today would name as the 
great works of Western culture.” 143 pages, 
probable price, $2. 


Guide to Comparative Literature 


A grant of five thousand dollars from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the A.L.A. has been 
made for the publication of a “Bibliography of 
Comparative Literature and Intercultural Rela- 
tions.” The preparation of the bibliography will 
be a joint project of the A.L.A., the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. The preparation 
of the manuscript will be under the editorial 
direction of Dr. Arthur E. Christy of Columbia 
University. Constance M. Winchell and Agnes 
Camilla Hansen represent the A.L.A. on the 
editorial board. 


Staff Changes in Washington 


Marion A. Milczewski, until recently executive 
assistant for the Books for Latin America Project, 
has been made assistant to the director of the 
International Relations Office in Washington. 
Edith A. Wright, formerly Mr. Milczewski’s 
assistant, has succeeded him in his position on 
the Books for Latin America Project. 
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VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a standard American reference work on 
all breeds of dogs here and abroad, all dog sub- 
jects, kept uptodate by the issuance of supplements. 

This work contains 404 illustrations, many of 
them rare. Answers ten thousand questions on dogs. 
Written by Captain Will Judy, Editor Dog World. 

Price $5 (including all supplements). 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 








FIVE SEASONS 


By FANNIE SPRAGUE WHITEFIELD 
Here is a collection of poems written by one whose vivid 
fancy opens to lovers of verse surprising vistas of sheer 
delight. Each poem presents a worthwhile thought, presented 
with clarity, depth and charm. Cloth, $1.50 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 














HAPPY NEW YEAR 








We wish to take this opportunity to thank our many customers 
for their patronage during the past year and to assure them 
that they will receive the same careful service in 1944. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION — LET’S GO “HUNTTING” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK—OQOFANY PUBLISHER —IN ANY BINDING 
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HOW... to preserve the marrow 


of the American way of life— 


DEMOCRACY: 


SHOULD IT SURVIVE? 
Issued by the William J. Kerby Foundation, Washington, D.C. 


This collection of thirteen essays and a forward apply a common theme, that 
of necessity for recognition of the dignity of man, to various aspects of American 
life. Passing from a definition and appreciation of the terms dignity and personality 
to an historical study of the background of American democracy, the book discusses, 
in relation to human dignity, such vital and timely subjects as totalitarianism, racial 
discrimination, relations between employer and employee, agriculture, social service 
and natural science. Contributing writers, each an authority in his own field, are: 
Walter Lippmann, Jacques Maritain, Luigi Sturzo, Philip Murray, John A. Ryan, 
Karl Herzfeld, Jane Hoey, Richard Purcell, David McCabe, Lois Curry, Louis 
Achilles, W. H. Russell, Thomas Woodlock, and Raymond Reiss. 2.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1101 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








English for All! 


Be English, the cause of so much contro- 
versy these days, and frequently the butt of 
wit and laughter, has been used as the topic for 
the first number of volume seventeen of the Ref- 
erence Shelf. Arguments on both sides are given 
for this very provocative subject and a bibliog- 
raphy of books and periodicals is included. Ready 
late in January, BASIC ENGLISH, by Julia E. 
Johnsen, makes an auspicious beginning for the 
new series. 


When to Use a Hyphen 


Alice Morton Ball, of the Division of Research 
and Publication of the Department of State, co- 
author of the Style Manual of the Department of 
State, and author of COMPOUNDING IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE (Wilson 1939), has 
entire charge of the compounding of words in the 
proposed new edition of Funk and Wagnall’s 
College Standard Dictionary. The Department of 
State felt that the selection of Miss Ball for this 
important job was an honor, and gave her leave 
of absence for six months. 

Miss Ball’s book on compounding, cited as an 
authority by the Library of Congress, is a practi- 
cal solution of the problem in that it is based on 
general principles clearly stated. There are only 
four main rules, all of which harmonize com- 
pletely with the general principles, and the sub- 
rules harmonize with the four main rules. In the 
entire volume the word except makes only two 
appearances—in the section dealing with prefixes 
and suffixes. 

COMPOUNDING IN THE ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE, in addition to rules and examples, with 
commentary, contains an alphabetical list of com- 
pound words which should be in the hands of 
every typesetter, proofreader, writer, and student. 
There is also a general index to the volume. 


Selected Reading 


GATEWAYS TO READABLE BOOKS, by 
Ruth Strang, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Margaret Scoggins, of the New York 
Public Library, and others, which will be pub- 
lished in March, is a companion volume to Helen 
Carpenter's very successful GATEWAYS TO 
AMERICAN HISTORY. Like its predecessor, 
GATEWAYS TO READBALE BOOKS will be 
annotated, graded bibliography for slow learners 
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in junior high schools,covering all fields except 
history. Planned to assist teachers in junior high 
schools, this volume will also be useful for senior 
high school teachers and librarians. 


How to Use the Library 


The fourth revised edition of TEACHING 
THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES will 
be published late in January. This volume, planned 
originally to be used by teachers in connection 
with THE LIBRARY KEY, and then expanded 
to cover many plans and suggestions for teaching 
the use of books and libraries, is a general teach- 
ers’ manual for library instruction rather than one 
meant for use with a single text. Although em- 
phasis has been placed on the needs and abilities 
of high school students, a variety of suggestions 
and forms of practice work have been purposely 
included to make the book adaptable to elemen- 
tary and college students as well. The text of this 
new edition has been revised and the bibliogra- 
phies have been brought up to date. 


Gratitude 


The following excerpts are from a letter sent to 
us by the librarian of a small New England library: 

Will you kindly send us information about your printed 
catalog card service and a sample set of the cards. The 
volunteer worker who has been doing most of our typing 
for years has been ill, and I haven’t the time to keep 
our catalog up to date. Your service may be the Solution. 


I don’t know how I would get on without the H. W. 
Wilson publications: THE STANDARD CATALOGS, 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST, C.B.I.’s, VERTICAL FILE 
SERVICE, READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LIT- 
ERATURE, etc. You have the deep gratitude of libra- 


rians everywhere. 


Doctoral Dissertations 


With the publication of the annual volume for 
1942-1943, DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS AC- 
CEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES com- 
pletes its first decade. And with this tenth volume 
the number of dissertations included, which had 
increased year by year to the beginning of the 
war, returns again to practically the number con- 
tained in the first issue. This is without saying 
due to war conditions, not the least of which is 
the shortage of staff in the deans’ offices, resulting 
in incomplete information. Also, the number of 
dissertations has diminished. However, the volume 
will be as useful as its fellows in making available 
information concerning dissertations accepted. 
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The 1942-1943 volume has added one new uni- 
versity to the ranks of those whose dissertations 
are recorded, and contains one new feature—the 
placing of a symbol after the names of those uni- 
versities, in italic subtitles in main list, that pub- 
lish abstracts of the dissertations accepted by them. 
This saves considerable typesetting, and enables the 
readers to find such abstracts whether they ap- 
peared before or after this volume was published. 


The County Library 


A recent review in Rural Sociology makes the 
following statements about COUNTY LIBRARY 
PRIMER, by Mildred W. Sandoe: 

This book is indeed a primer for county librarians and 
for rural leaders who wish to extend library service to 
rural areas in a practical and efficient manner . . . the 
author has put together a practical guide for county 
library organization; but it is more than a guide, it is 
an interesting and valuable true story of how county li- 
braries can be established. . . This is more than a libra- 
rian's book; it should be in the library of every rural 
agency, organization and leader having concern for the 
improvement of rural life. 


Reprints in Series 


The fourth edition of the CATALOG OF RE- 
PRINTS IN SERIES was published early in De- 
cember. While a few series have been discontinued 
for the duration of the war, 34 publishers still 
continue to issue 93 series, which include (in 
round numbers) 2,000 authors, 4,000 titles, and 
6,000 volumes. Of the 93 series, 26 are for juve- 
nile readers. 


Current Biography Yearbooks 


On January 1, 1944 the price of CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 1940 was changed to $10 for all 
libraries, regardless of prices previously quoted, 
because the edition is almost exhausted. The prices 
for CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1941, CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY 1942, and the forthcoming volume 
for 1943 will remain on the service basis. 


Patterns for Toys 


The animal toys, described and pictured in the 
December Bulletin (page 349), have brought an 
avalanche of requests for patterns. The patterns 
are really “custom made,” having been collected 
from various sources, reduced in size, simplified, 
and otherwise adapted for easy making by Wilson 
Company staff members. But Wilsonites are al- 
ways willing to share their findings with others— 
especially with those who seek to spread cheer 
among children with these appealing toys—and 
have agreed to copy six patterns (cat, camel, dog, 
duck, elephant, and horse) and mail them upon 
request for 25c. The quarter, of course, will be 
used to swell the fund for materials for further 
“Wilson War Work.” 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


\ 
‘ Ball, Alice M. COMPOUNDING IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. $2.50 
Brown, Zaidee. THE LiprRARY KEY. Sth 
rev. ed. Single copy 70c; 10 to 50, 
35c; 50 to 100, 30c; 100 or more, 25c 
Carpenter, Helen M. GATEWAY TO AMER- 
ICAN History. $2.25 
CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES. 
rev. 1943. $3.50 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG. Service basis 
CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX. Service basis 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Subscription $3 a 
year, for service men and women, $2 
a year. Yearbooks 1940, $10; 1941, 
1942, on the service basis 
DocToRAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1942-1943. 
(No. 10) $2.50 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 
ed. with supplements, $2 
FicTION CATALOG. Service basis 
Ingles, May and McCague, Anna. TEACH- 
ING THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRA- 


4th ed. 


1943. Rev. 


RIES. 4th Rev. ed. $1.80. Ready in 
January 
Johnsen, Julia E. BAsic ENGLISH. (Refer- 


ence Shelf Vol. 17, No. 1) $1.25 

READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Service basis 

Sandoe, M. W. COUNTY LIBRARY PRIMER. 
$2.25 

STANDARD CATALOG 
RIES. Service basis 

Strang, Ruth, Margaret 
others. GATEWAYS TO 
Books. Ready in January 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. Service basis 


FOR PuBLIC LIBRA- 


Scoggins, and 
READABLE 











Radio Program Reprints 


In response to numerous requests for copies of 
“Selected War Information Programs,” which ap- 
peared on pages 228-229 of the November Bua/le- 
tin, we have reprinted these two pages on a single 
sheet, suitable for posting. Copies will be sent 
upon receipt of five cénts in stamps to cover mail 
ing cost. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1942-September 
annual bound volume. 

CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 
month bound volume. 

INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS. 
3-year bound volume. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS,  Feb.-Mar. 
and April 1940-March 1943, 3-year bound volume. 


1943, 


Aug. 1943-Dec. 1943, 5 


July 1940-July 1943, 


In Preparation 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. 1940-1942, 

Ready in January. (Publication 
suspended in Dec. 1942) 


3-year bound volume. 
of Library Literature 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, _ supplements, 


-and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 


and catalogs. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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: THE DUDEN. 


PICTORIAL. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


IN FIVE LANGUAGES | 


English e French® German e Italian e Spanish 


Completely indexed in all five languages 


2,600 pages 


size 64," x 10" 


PRICE $20.00 
Handsomely bound \in red Buckram 


Hine is a new and basically different kind of dictionary, containing pictures 
ef more than 30,000 objects and actions, grouping ‘them by subject, and 
translating.them into English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


‘The average dictionary illustrates 
an ‘occasional term, but the DU- 
DEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. stands 
alone in giving pictorial support to 
every word listed. 


Many words in this five-language 
DUDEN ‘PICTORIAL ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA are not to be found in 
the largest bilingual nor in the most 
complete single-language diction- 
aries. For every one of the 30,000 
expressions there is an explanatory 
illustration, and,, what is, still more 
important, the illustration is found 
im its direct relationship to the gen- 
eral-subject. The word “spotlight” 
for example is one of the 127 num- 
bered. topics in the illustration of 
Film and Motion Pictures. 


An indispensable reference 
source, the DUDEN PICTORIAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA jis éasy to use, 
and a valuable addition to, any li- 
brary—Teehnical, Scientific, Pub- 
lic, or Private—it is a veritable 
treasure-chest, of) knowledge for 
any one interested in more than 
one language. ° 


The DUDEN PICTORIAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA covers the 
Arts, Seiences, Commerce, Téch 
nology, Industry and any other field 
of human endeavor. The main di- 
visions include: ‘ 


Man, Family, Home. Trades 
and Vocations. Leisure Time, 
Learning, Research. Art. Re- 
ligions. The State. The Com- 
munity, Trade and Transport. 
The Past. Countries and their 
Peoples. Animals and Plants. 
The Earth and the Universe. 


: 


SEND ORDERS TO: 


31 East 10th Street 


‘6. E. STECHERT & co. 


| New York 3, N. y, 
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led he’ aoall Sep ‘diige eaplataln 
Winston Churchill rode out through Cambridge, in September, for Har- 
-vard's honorary degree. All the big boys,'and girls who grew. up and 
became librarians could well call out, “Hi, Winnie,” too. For ‘this Prime 
Minister of England phrased the basic reason for existence of all libraries 
when he said in his speech in Memorial Chapel, “The empires of the 
future are empires of the mind.” meen eee ae ee 
and libraries are their legations. 


It the ples of tan future-are te bs ompirna of the nied then it ts 
highly important that all peoples who believe in intellectual freedom grow 
more familiar with the insides of each other's books. For in this curious 
‘world, every once ina while, there is brewed between otherwise. sensible 
peoples, an unholy stew called war. This is because we forgot to remem- 
ber to undérstand our neighbor nations, and remembér, only to forget, 
that @ great citizen of China once said, "WNGt ie GO Ree Ree hen $e 
to yourself, do not do to others.” 


_A few weeks ago, 5 Spollgh. hort cori, veituh Sesen thal Seach, Trewlorably 
discharged for wounds. He had enlisted just after Pearl Harbor, and had 
fought in the Air Force ever since. He is 17. What did he do when he 
got home? He went back to high school. "Hf you want to ‘get anywhere 
in this world," said he, “you've got to get educated.” _, salt 

Here is a realist, home from the fight. His first desire=to prepare 
himself for a place in those new empires. His is 4 mighty challenge for 
all of us, a challenge ‘to hold the ramparts of the mind, @ challenge to 
fight all enslavement of learning, and not for today only.~ ) 

The barbarian would destroy knowledge, except what is on his side. 
Nazis burned the books, in Berlin streets. The barbarian would destroy 
libraries, except those on his side. At Manila, the Japanese bombed first, 
_of all the campus, the University library. The barbarian would, destroy 
ee as Hitler tried to do with the scholars of 

__Tadey mon and woman of good intent ell ott each tht ove 

the globe, "Whatever the barbarians would destroy, we will be fighting 
for." ‘The barbarians fight against our education, against oar learning, 
against books, Librarians belong in that clear-visioned company defend- 
ing the fortresses of intelligence. ane ray tbe oe 
doms will be secure, too, : fe 


DONALD K.. CAMPBELL, Lrarien 
Haverhill, Nagcolane. wie “orgy 























